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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 





The Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


The whippoorwill flies with its mouth wide open. 

Paul and Silas sang hymns in the prison at midnight. 

There were four lovely blue eggs in the nest in the pine tree. 
Would you like to cross the Desert of Sahara on a camel? 
The mocking-bird sings to his mate in the moonlight. 

Father never wanted mother to wear a hat with a feather. 


How soon do you think they will arrive? 

It looks as though it might rain. 

I must go down town and buy a pair of shoes. 
Columbus discovered America in 1492. 

How much were the freight charges? 

I hope it won't rain tomorrow. 


Which group of sentences do you consider the more interesting? Are you aware 
of the relation that exists between the quality of the material and the pupil’s 
progress ? 


Interesting, stimulating material is one of the media through which the teacher 
acquires the control and direction of the pupil’s speech reading processes as she 
brings the various powers into intelligent exercise. Thus it becomes one of the great 
determinative forces in the development of speech reading power, standing in the 
closest relation to the acquirement of individual skill. 


Normal Students in THE KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION OF 
SPEECH READING for Adults are carefully trained in the production and handling 
of all grades and types of material; moreover, the work is so designed as to awaken 
their latent resources and develop their creative ability to the fullest extent. For 
further information, address 

THE MISSES KINZIE 


P. O. Box 2686, Station J, Phila., Pa., until May 10th; after May 10th, care Americag Express, 
London, England 





MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal MRS. J. NASH IVES, Assistant 
Regular Course Advanced Courses 
30 Lessons, including class practice Special attention given to group 
Private instruction work practice 


Normal Training Department 


For teachers of deafened adults. 
For teachers of hard of hearing 
children in the public schools 


601 PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 








NORMAL TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF 
HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 


IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
JULY AND AUGUST BURLINGTON, VT. 


Also Regular, Advanced and Normal Courses in Kinzie Method 


Write to 


New England School of Speech-Reading 


175 DARTMOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
ANNA L, STAPLES ENA G. MACNUTT CLARA M. ZIEGLER 
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“Talkies”? Not for Us! 


By Jane K. BicELow 


HE rapid transition of the 
[novi into the “talkies” has 

presented a problem of very seri- 
ous import to the organizations through- 
out the country which are engaged in 
the rehabilitation of those handicapped 
by impaired hearing. Motion pictures, 
since their inception, have provided the 
only opportunity for the person with 
defective hearing to thoroughly enjoy a 
program with his family of friends upon 
an equal basis. 

There are rare incidents, indeed, 
where such a person is not constantly 
reminded of his handicap, and the advent 
of the “talkie” is met with a strong 
feeling of resentment that the one recre- 
ation which provided most of them with 
their sole enjoyment and mental stimulus 
is to be superseded by a new form of 
entertainment which is regarded at pres- 
ent as more of a mechanical than an 
artistic success, and which will mean only 
boredom to those who do not hear per- 
fectly. 

A better understanding of what this 
deprivation really means to the deafened 
can be obtained by comparing the re- 
actions of such a person attending a 
motion picture and later attending a talk- 
ing picture. 

In the first instance, the person of 
impaired hearing goes with his family to 
the neighboring movie. From the mo- 
ment he enters the theatre until his de- 


parture there is nothing to remind him 
of his hearing trouble. The drama, play 
or comedy is thrown on the screen in 
such perfect sequence that even without 
the aid of captions one has no occasion 
for depending upon the hearing in order 
to know what it is all about. If antics 
of the comedian provoke laughter, the 
deafened joins in spontaneously along 
with the members of his family who en- 
joy perfect hearing. The same is true 
of the scenes depicting joy or pathos. 
There is no chance for boredom or the 
stupefying habit of inattention so easily 
acquired by those who are unable to hear 
everything said or done around them. 

Thus it is that the patron of the silent 
picture returns home, following an hour 
or more of complete relaxation, forgetful 
of his serious handicap, mentally re- 
freshed and happy in the thought that he 
was privileged to provide a pleasant 
evening for his family—and to enjoy it 
with them. 

Let us assume the same person at- 
tends a “talkie” the next evening with 
the members of his family. 


At the very outset the question arises, 
“Shall we sit close up so Dad can hear?” 
There ‘follows a discussion, more or less 
heated, wherein some members of the 
family protest at sitting too close as 
“it will spoil the picture!” Dad, being 
a good sport, sits far back with the rest 
of them. 
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The program is opened with musi¢ 
by an invisible orchestra. Nothing to 
see, nothing to hear but an occasional 
mechanical “clack, clack”—so Dad 
fidgets. Suddenly, without warning, a 
beautiful young lady appears on the 
screen. She seems unnaturally large—in 
fact, she takes up all the space. She 
stands perfectly still; after a moment 
her mouth opens wide. That pose is 
maintained with slight variations for 
some time. Occasionally the lips come 
together and if Dad is an expert lip- 
reader he can snatch a word or two. 
Eventually it dawns on him¢ that the 
young lady has been singing! 

The comedy is next. It resembles a 
comic strip torn from a newspaper and 
greatly enlarged. There is an uninter- 
esting series of these pictorial views, yet 
the audience is indulging in loud and 
uproarious laughter. Apparently the 
characters are saying something very 
amusing—but what? Without the aid 
of captions Dad is at a total loss. Even 
his acquired knowledge of lip-reading 
serves no purpose as the participants in 
the dialogue must of necessity face each 
other and not the audience. 

However, not yet willing to admit de- 
feat, he strains his eyes and his ears in 
order to catch anything that may en- 
lighten him as to the plot. Surely he 
has at last caught the idea, and following 
closely the picture, he discovers what 
he regards as an amusing incident for the 
first time during the evening. He gives 
vent to mirth only to receive a vicious 
jab in the ribs administered by friend 
wife. From the reproachful scowl on 
her face, he knows instinctively that his 
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outburst of mirth was very _ ill-timed, 
Glancing around, he is quick to observe 
expressions of contempt at stupidity, ob- 
viously directed at him. His evening 
ruined, he settles himself into the seat 
to spend the remaining time indulging 
in painful introspection, completely ob- 
livious to the events transpiring on the 
stage. 

Finally the program ends and he 
returns home, dissatisfied and _ utterly 
depressed, vowing never again to inflict 
upon himself such a futile evening. 


It might be said that the number of 
deafened persons do not constitute an 
important factor to the movie industry, 
but this is disproved by recent surveys 
disclosing that more than 3,000,000 pub- 
lic school children have defective hear- 
ing. As deafness is admittedly a pro- 
gressive disease and more frequently at- 
tacks the middle aged or the elderly, it 
is estimated that the adult deafened 
greatly outnumber the school estitnate. 
These millions of citizens are not going 
to be content to patronize obscure, un- 
attractive, small picture houses, showing 
obsolete movies, while their families and 
friends are enjoying the talking pictures 
which are now holding forth in a very 
large number of the better theatres. 


Unfortunately, deafness—either _par- 
tial or total—is the sort of affliction 
which is apt to intrude itself most per- 
sistently just when it is most desirable 
to forget it. The silent pictures so suc- 
cessfully solved this problem that the 
deafened patron regards the impending 
intrusion of the talking picture as noth- 
ing less than a tragedy. 





INSTRUMENTS MAY INJURE EARS 


66—TDUT nothing in your child’s ear smaller than your elbow” is an adage dictated by 
common sense, Dr. Frank Howard Richardson observes in an article on the hearing 


of the runabout child in Hygeia for March. 


One of the commonest causes of impairment of hearing is the accumulation of wax 


in the outer canal of the ear. 


Many mothers are embarrassed when a physician finds this 


condition, believing that they have not been sufficiently careful about washing the child’s 
ears. Ear wax has nothing to do with cleanliness, Dr. Richardson says, and efforts to remove 
it in the course of the ordinary daily toilet would be dangerous. A doctor can i 

remove it by gently syringing the ear with warm water without the use of instruments. 
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Louise Wilder - Sculptor 


By Harrier ANpREws MontTacur 


papers featured the news that a 

deaf woman had won all the art 
prizes offered to its students by Cooper 
Union. Stress was laid not only on the 
excellence of her work, but on the fact 
of her deafness, and enterprising re- 
porters, from some chance remark of 
the artist herself, constructed a romantic 
tale to the effect that her success was 
due largely to the eccentricity which per- 
mitted her to work undisturbed. Not 
being among those who regard deafness 
as an asset, I decided to look into the 
matter and, as has happened on similar 
pilgrimages, I straightway forgot all 
about being deaf or not being deaf, and 
into the bargain secured for myself 
many hours of pure joy. 

Ineffaceable memories of Maude 
Adams in Peter Pan. Unassuaged con- 
templation of the original Alice in Won- 
derland, with its exquisite, hand-printed 
pages, its enchanting sketches, love-gift 
extraordinary of a man to a little girl, 
and hence to the children of all time. 
These and other raptures sway the mind 
as one sees the lovely babies that Louise 
Wilder creates. Her studio is filled with 
the aroma of childhood: the mystery, the 
incommunicable wisdom of infancy, the 
elfin charm of adolescence, the wonder 
and joy and curiosity of very little boys 
and girls. She takes a lump of clay 
smaller than your fist, and in her hands 
it turns by magic into a tired baby, 
curled in a rounded, sleepy heap against 
the side of a candlestick, a little boy in 
furry sweater and cap, eyes squinting 
against snow glare, a tiny faun, squat- 
ting impishly on his hoofs. The figure 
may not be more than three inches high, 


| AST summer the New York news- 





Mrs. Louise Wilder 


but there is in it the life and charm and 
individuality of a living child. 

On a table in the center of the 
crowded work shop—the room is called 
a studio, but memories of dilettante 
studios forbid the term—is the delight- 
ful figure of a child, a life-size model 
for a fountain. The ecstatic spread of 
his fingers, the very curl of his toes, ex- 
press the gaminesque quality of pure 
child joy, and the gesture with which 
the artist herself unconsciously salutes 
the little figure as she passes it on the 
way to some errand reveals more than 
anything the child spirit in her that spon- 
sored its creation. 


One felt very humble in the little 
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—Louise Wilder 


Fountain figure, “The Tiny Turtle,” winner 
of prize at National Garden Club Show, 1929 


room. Here were people creating beauty. 
Outside, on Fifteenth Street, trucks 
cannonaded by. On the floor below a 
toy factory acknowledged the reign of 
wholesale manufacturing which the 
neighborhood proclaims. The house, an 
old one, holding its own ineffectually 
against sky-scrapers, is dingy, but the 
room itself is fairly cluttered with beau- 
tiful things. It would seem that the 
man and woman who work here dwell 
in a surge of creation. There is not 
space to show the results of their labor 
and joy. Shelves, cases, tables, are 
crowded with enchanting models, statu- 
ettes, bas-reliefs, paintings, sketches. 
Clay models are piled three deep in 
drawers, through which the artists rum- 
mage, bringing up one lovely figure after 
another, some dusty, some still damp 
and plastic, but piled in pell-mell to make 
room for more. Pastel portraits stand 
almost pushing one another off the 
shelves. Portrait busts usurp the model- 
ing stands. But everywhere the babies 
predominate. So many and so gay, they 
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set the spirit of the room: laughing, rol- 
licking fauns and elves; water-babies be- 
striding sea-horses; solemn-eyed babies, 
wise with “ideas which people have not 
yet had”; merry, round little bambinj, 
thrown out with joyous abandon from 
the mind of the creator into clay and 
bronze and plaster. Surely, if the word 
means anything at all, here, come upon 
suddenly out of the dusty drab of Fif- 
teenth Street, are artists. 

The room has quality. The tall old 
windows admit plenty of light. There 
is a utilitarian grate in which a wood 
fire is burning. A blackened coffee pot 
simmers over the fire. A very small 
black cat, too sophisticated and world- 
weary to be called a kitten, belies from 
the hearth-rug the pampering love and 
care it receives. A family of black-and- 
white rats run in and out of a cage on 
a corner stand, and the visitor soon 
learns that he must accord them friendly 
consideration if he is to remain on good 
terms with his hosts. Both rats and cat 


reappear in clay in several places about 
the room, and there are also. models of 





—Louise Wilder 
“Spellbound,” a bronze statuette 
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every variety and build of dog. But it 
js to the portrayal of children that Mrs. 
Wilder is turning all her interest and 
force. After one has been with her a 
little while, one cannot think of her 
without at once being conscious of the 
concentrated essence of childhood with 
all its wisdom and mystery and joy. 
Louise Wilder is twenty-eight. She 
has been deafened since she was thir- 
teen. She still hears the voice when 
spoken loudly against her ear, and she 
prefers that method of communication to 
lip-reading, which she maintains she 
never had time nor inclination to learn. 
She spent four years at the Albany 
Home for the Deaf. 
She came to New 
York City ten 
years ago. Her 
only art instruction 
was obtained in the 
free day classes at 
Cooper Union, 
where she studied 
sculpture under 
George T. Brew- 
ster. She put in 
four years of reg- 
ular work at the 
school, but after 
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a rule in Cooper Union art classes that 
one cannot win the same prize twice. 

About two years ago this prize-win- 
ning young student went, as usual near 
the end of the term, to Cooper Union. 
A firm that employs commercial modelers 
wrote for an artist, and the Union sent 
her. Mr. Wilder was working there at 
the time, in charge of the modeling. In 
September, 1927, the two were married. 
Mr. Wilder is not deaf. 

Their interest in each other’s work, 
their complete lack of artistic jealousy, 
is very interesting to note. Mr. Wilder 
brought forth Mrs. Wilder’s work in 
preference to his own, and was eager in 
pointing out every- 
thing she had 
done, and the fine 
quality of her fig- 
ures. It was only 
casually that he 
showed his own 
work, although his 
sketches were 
standing every - 
where about, and 
there was an espe- 
cially lovely set of 
etchings that were 
--Louise Wilder tO) go the next 


that went only for “Creeping,” a bronze statuette week to an exhibi- 


a few weeks at the 
end of each term which she still does. 
The director of the Cooper Union, 
Frederick Diehlman, calls Mrs. Wilder 
his prize pupil. In the ten years during 
which she has been more or less asso- 
ciated with the classes, she has won all 
the prizes offered in design, portraiture, 
sketching and sculpture, including the 
composition prize, 1919; bronze medal 
for illustration, 1920; first prize for 
sketches from life, 1919 and 1920; com- 
position prize, 1919 and 1921; first prize 
for full-length figure, 1921; and -best 
portrait sketches, 1924. She also won 
the Gorham silver medal for relief work, 
1928. In addition, Mrs. Wilder has 
been awarded hors concours (out of 
competition) mention nine times, it being 


tion in Kansas. 
Like his wife, he turns easily from 
painting to sculpture. 

“When my husband was a boy,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Wilder, “he was discour- 
aged from working at his art—his people 
being among those who think art is not 
a proper vocation for a man—and he 
gave his time to other lines of work. 
Just after we inet, he left the commer- 
cial art firm and went back to the engi- 
neering work with which he has been 
associated most of his life. He was 
made manager for New York state by 
the firm he worked for, and his giving 
up his position was hard for some of 
his business friends to understand. But 
after we were married we thought that 
together we would make a success of 
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—Louise Wilder 


A wood block portrait of Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji, Hindu writer 


art. This will be more worth while 
some day, and indeed it is now, as we 
have the satisfaction of doing what we 
like best.” 

Mr. Wilder interrupted here, main- 
taining that Mrs. Wilder was say- 
ing too much about him, and he turned 
the conversation back to his wife. 

“Mr. Diehlman, the director of the 
art school at Cooper Union, said he 
wanted to meet me because I was not 
jealous of Louise. When we did meet, 
he said, “You haven’t done her a damn 
bit of harm. Let me shake hands.’ ”’ 

The two work from twelve to fifteen 
hours a day, finding companionship in a 
similarity of absorbed devotion to their 
art. Mr. Wilder relieves his wife from 
all the business management connected 
with her work, and each in turn is an 
artistic inspiration to the other. 

The light dimmed in the studio, and 
candles were lit. The candlesticks grow 
by a process of accretion, each successive 
candle being stuck on the smoking butt 
of the last one, the result being like 
something out of Luray Cavern. We 
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had a cup of coffee made over the fire- 
place and served on a table which was 
already crowded with sculptors’ tools, 
small models and a collection of pipes. 
The talk covered a wide range. Mr. 
Wilder has lived about the world; on a 
ranch in California, in Mexico, Cuba, 
and the British West Indies, and is that 
most delightful of all combinations, the 
trained worker with a gift for adventure. 


The room gave evidence of a variety 
of interests. The shelves that were not 
overflowing with sculpture were packed 
with books: from works on art to Bull- 
finch’s “Age of Fable,” and from ana- 
tomical treatises to “The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy.” 


It would be easy to spend a whole 
day in the studio without seeing half 
its contents, and certainly without ac- 
cording to the things seen the apprecia- 
tion they deserve. The subjects of the 
sculpture covered a wide range. “The 
Tiny Turtle,” a child model for a foun- 
tain, won a prize at Cooper Union. It 
was balanced across the room by Mr. 
Wilder’s athlete lifting a weight. A 
little boy holding a rod outstretched was 
discovered to be a sun-dial. Reliefs of all 
manner of pirates in swashbuckling ar- 
ray were highly colored and suggestive. 
There was a girl in an armchair, her 
every adolescent line brought out in har- 
mony. An old man reading, an East 
Side woman with a bundle, a joyous 
baby riding a turtle, an enterprising baby 
climbing a wall, a cold baby hugging his 
knees, a dancing baby, tiptoe with joy, 
a thoughtful baby, with hands _ behind 
his back—all these jostled one another 
on the shelves and kept a visitor lin- 
gering. 

One looked and wondered, and relue- 
tantly went away. But along with one 
went the contentment that comes from 
seeing people who have found their work 
and the inspiration that successful en- 
deavor always brings. Here, surely, is 
a deafened woman whose deafness is 
the most inconsiderable thing about her. 
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The Unmaking of Public Opinion 


By TuHeresa V. BEarp 


“A good thing to remember, 
And a better thing to do 

Is to work with the construction gang, 
And not the wrecking crew.” 


HIS clever bit of doggerel was 
[ted in a recent C. C. letter 

concerning reported difficulties dis- 
turbing and disrupting one and another 
of our Leagues. 


But were it not a better thing to re- 
member that since man first attacked the 
jungle and the forest primeval, the 
wrecking crew has had to play an heroic 
part in the history of civilization; that, 
both biologically and _ sociologically, 
growth is team-play between builder and 
wrecker; that well-doing, bodily, men- 
tally, and institutionally, is built on a 
balance between that which is taken in 
and that which is cast out? 


Whenever a new idea seeks room in 
the public mind it must prepare to ham- 
mer away at some deep-set old one; to 
dig out a prejudice here, undermine an 
accepted fact there, to pull the props out 
from under both kindly and cruel creeds. 
In every organization whose development 
depends upon public opinion there is— 
and there should be—friction; for fric- 
tion means life in action, the rub of 
mind against mind; a thing not to be 
feared, to be fled from, but to be con- 
trolled and utilized—like fire. And that 
principle of control lies in an impersonal 
conception of the worker’s relation to the 
work. 


We are all glibly familiar with the 
fine, mouth-filling phrases which officially 
announce the purpose of our Leagues for 
the Hard of Hearing. “The Prevention 
and Cure of Deafness; The Social and 
Economic Alleviation and Rehabilitation 
of the Deafened.” Splendid! And quite 


impossible, without much unmaking and 
remaking of public opinion. And it is 
a big and a delicate task to unmake a 
mental attitude fixed in centuries of ig- 
norance, superstition and cruelty. 


"Way back in Old Testament days some 
one got hold of a brand-new idea con- 
cerning deafness and proceeded to pub- 
lish it in the Book of Leviticus: “Thou 
shalt not curse the deaf.” But, cen- 
turies later, we find St. Mark writing 
about a man possessed of a deaf devil; 
and but yesterday, after two thousand 
years, a woman whose husband was head 
of an American school in Turkey, told of 
children brought in to them, who were 
like little animals, “who lay on _ the 
ground and howled”—even as did ‘the 
man of Mark. A teacher having been 
brought over to Turkey from the Clarke 
School in Northampton, and the children 
proven to be quite human, teachable, 
and capable of speech, again the ancient 
mind recorded, “a miracle!” 


In America, today, children such as 
these are sometimes shunted off into 
asylums for the feeble-minded, and many 
a child with a promising degree of hear- 
ing left him is being taught in a school 
for the congenitally deaf. Such things 
are but the hang-overs of history. The 
wrecking crew has about finished its 
work, and the public mind, having rap- 
idly disposed of the rubbish, is seeking 
new ideas and experimenting with new 
methods of putting these ideas into prac- 
tical usage. 

Aside from the work of Alexander 
Graham Bell and the scientific impulse 
which followed that work, no one thing 
has had so much to do with this unmak- 
ing of public opinion concerning deafness 
and the deafened as has the formation 
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of small self-determined groups of han- 
dicapped people, here and there all over 
the country, bent on the working out 
of their own social salvation in terms of 
personal happiness and service. 

These leagues for the hard of hearing 
have a small membership, but back of 
every individual member there is a fam- 
ily, a circle of relatives and friends whose 
interest grows to enthusiastic astonish- 
ment as the effect of this resumed group- 
life, this renewed equality of social con- 
tact, manifests itself in the mental and 
physical life of the particular individual 
with whom they are in intimate and 


sympathetic touch. And gradually over’ 


the pool of public consciousness pass the 
widening waves of beneficent interest 
stirred by the pebble of personal appeal. 

Educators, editors, electricians; social, 
physical and economic scientists, listen 
to what we leaguers have to say out of 
our personal experience. And we listen 
to them, bound together as we are now 
in a National Federation. And what we 
learn of each other, we tell,—tell to 
School Boards, to Social Agencies, to 
hearing people, personally, and through 
medium of the press. We talk of audio- 
meters, of clinics, of lip-reading, of spe- 
cial employment bureaus, of occupational 
training. We demonstrate at State fairs ; 
celebrate a National Hearing Week; 
exhibit at A, M. A. and N. E. A. annual 
meetings; hold conventions of our own 
in great cities—and always, in season 
and out of season, we petition the public 
for private and communal funds. 

It is at this point that the public mind 
really wakes up, and waking, questions: 
“A big thing,” it says to us, “yes, and 
nationally you seem well-manned, well- 
equipped—ready, capable of handling big 
money for big ends. But these local 
leagues, this little one right here in our 
own town. Is it a safe and reliable 
agency, through which we may learn and 
meet the needs of our own deafened 
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population? Who are its officers, its 
directors? How about its books, its bud. 
get? Is it simply a sort of specialized 
social club, with side-lines out in ama- 
teur philanthropy? What is its attitude 
toward modern scientific service? Is it 
in practical touch with other welfare or- 
ganizations? And, more than all, how 
do its members pull together? Is it a 
cohesive body? 

It really matters little what our in- 
ternal troubles are. “Too much of a 
charity here; too much of a social club, 
there; need of supervision, voiced by an 
older group; hands off, demanded by the 
young people; loose business methods; 
bossy paid officials; bungling amateurs; 
enthusiasts who try to run it all; indif- 
ference that won't do anything; too 
many parties; too much bridge, and 
everlasting lip-reading.” What matter? 
In varying forms these contentions rep- 
resent the difficulties which every social 
body has to meet. Of them, under nor- 
mal conditions, the public mind records, 
“human nature.” But let one of our 
leagues fall into these same difficulties, 
and public opinion swings back to its 
old notion of “human nature, plus han- 
dicap” ! ; 

In view of the age-old attitude of the 
hearing mind toward those who do not 
hear, especially toward those deafened 
children whose minds are in the making, 
it is not fair to say that the deafened 
have made their own psychology. But 
it is true that, given a changed attitude, 
the deafened can unmake their peculiar 
mental habit. And these leagues, each 
with its own personal problems to meet 
and to master, where could a better train- 
ing place be found for the new psy- 
chology ? 

To paraphrase the bit of doggerel: 


A good thing to remember, 
If we put this big job through, 
’Twill be done by patient workers 
And a loyal wrecking crew. 
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Along, Avenue Eye 


Nothing is lost on him who sees with an eye that feeling gave;— 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, and a picture in every wave. 
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—T. Moore. 
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London Sketches 


By Davin Howr.u 


through the fog and mists on the 

lower reaches of the river; the 
forlorn looking market gardens with 
pools of water in the hollows, and 
sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower and kale in 
straggling rows on the higher ground; 
the smoke-grimed buildings with their 
myriads of chimney pots, when looking 
from the train, did not raise one’s ex- 
pectations, so that coming out of the 
station into the rain was not so dis- 
couraging an entry into London as it 
might seem. 

There were the busses with almost 
every available space covered with ad- 
vertisements. Their glaring red, so 
much spoken of, was not much in evi- 
dence. The hardy nature of the Lon- 
doner was indicated by many on the 
open tops, only a few of whom had 
umbrellas. The yellow paving stones of 
Euston Road, washed and gleaming, 
gave an air of cleanliness that I had not 
expected. 

My luggage had been taken by a carter 
to my hotel and i looked in vain for a 
policeman to direct me in my walk to 
Hart street. The map had shown me 
that it was about a mile, which would 
give me the exercise I needed. My map 
was in my bag, so J went over to a 


S trou the gas and other works 


group of people waiting for a tram at 
the corner to ask my way. A workman 
undertook to direct me, but advised me 
to take a tram. My being deaf and a 
Canadian enlisted his interest at once, 
and the novelty of the “Printator” pad 
enhanced it. He was going on the tram 
that I should take and would see that 
the conductor would put me off at the 
other line that would take me to my 
destination. I heard his soft voice with, 
I am sure, a cockney accent. I think I 
felt it, but I could not get his words. 
With a final word to the conductor and 
a vigorous handshake, my friendly cock- 
ney got off and disappeared. London 
cannot be so bad, I thought, if they are 
all as friendly as that. 


Photographing “Peter Pan.” 


In that little space among the trees 
and shrubbery in Kensington Gardens, 
a stone’s throw from the pond which 
is part of the Serpentine, where in the 
daytime water fowl and gulls are fed 
by the children of all ages, and where 
strange things happen after the gates 
are closed, they have put the delightful 
statue of Peter Pan. No one but the 
park constables know what mysterious 
things go on at night, but in the day- 
time Peter holds a regularelevee. Bar- 
rie’s play runs for two or three months 
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—D. J. Howell 


Peter Pan in early morning fog 


at the holiday time, in one of the prin- 
cipal theaters, and when the play is on 
there is a veritable pilgrimage of those 
whom the glamor has gripped. The 
Statue does not disappoint them. 


It was more than glamor that drew 
me to it from across the seas, and it 
was my good fortune to see Peter very 
often. In mist and fog, even in the 
rain, I found him, but he did not seem 
less cheerful and happy than in the hazy 
bright days or the rare times of bright 
sunshine. Often I shared my pleasure 
with no one but Peter. At other times 
it was good to see the throng of young 
and old, big and little, nurses with babies 
in prams, girls with dogs on leash, all 
charmed by the pipes of Peter Pan. 

My little camera had recorded him 
in all sorts of weather but I was not 
satisfied. | determined one day, when 
the light was good, to take my larger 
camera with the tripod and make a more 
careful picture. Conditions seemed just 


right and there were very few around. 
Under the focusing cloth the statue 
looked even better on the ground glass 
than direct to the eye. I was just get- 
ting the view to my satisfaction when 
I felt a tap on my shoulder and, coming 
out from under, discovered a park con- 
‘stable wanting to know something. |] 
produced my pad and explained that ] 
was quite deaf. “Have you a permit, 
Sir?” he wrote. “I did not know that 
it was necessary,” I replied. “It is in 
the Royal Parks, if you use a tripod, but 
not for using a hand camera.” I asked 
where I could get the permit, and he 
referred me to the superintendent of 
the Royal Parks. 


I was preparing to take down the 
camera when the constable made a ges- 
ture to stop and held out his hand for 
the pad. He wrote, “You are all set up; 
very few around; carry on. You can 
show me the permit when you get it.” 

I was very much pleased and grateful. 
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This consideration was a fine example 
of how the London policeman does it. 

| made my pictures, and what is more, 
I made the acquaintance of the superin- 
tendent of parks, who proved a very 
good friend to me while I was in Lon- 
don. He got the permit for me in a 
day or two and {I showed it to the police- 
man together with some of my photo- 
graphs. We always 
exchanged a 
friendly greeting 
when we met. 


London Bridge 


When I had an 
hour to spare when 
down in the city to 
the east or south 
of “The Bank,” I 
would make for 
London Bridge, 
which held for me 
a great fascination. 


Standing on the 
bridge out of the 
stream of its im- 
mense surge of 
traffic, I would 
make a place for 
myself along the 
footway on the 
eastern side and 
not too far out. It 
was sometimes dif- 
ficult to get a good 
place, as there were 
many as eager as I to stop and see the 
life of the river. In the distance was the 
tower bridge, often vague in a yellow 
mist, but always did it take my first 
attention as I hoped to see the bridge 
lift and let some big vessel through. 
Only once was I so fortunate. A little 
nearer and to the left was the Tower of 
London, indistinct at times in the foggy 
air. The greatest interest of all lay in 
the river between; this is “The Pool,” 
a veritable wonder of shipping. It 
marks the highest point to which large 
vessels can come up the Thames. 





Peter at closer range 
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The ever-changing scene absorbs one’s 
attention so thoroughly that an hour 
may pass without realization.. Vessels 
sometimes three deep are moored to 
the wharves or lie at anchor in the river. 
All around them are barges and lug- 
gers, supplementing the warehouses that 
lie on each side of the river. In the 
center of the river a constant stream 
of them move up 
and down in the tow 
of tugs, with an 
occasional lugger 
making its way 
with sail. 

The north shore 
of the river claims 
the greater atten- 
tion, as it is the 
busier scene. Here 
a regular forest of 
derricks swing the 
goods from the 
holds right up even 
to the highest floor 
of the warehouses, 
or take from them 
huge bundles of 
cases or bales and 
lower into the 
holds for the out- 
ward voyages. 

Asking why this 
side was always 
the busier, I was 
told that in addi- 
tion to the many 
warehouses the custom houses and the 
Billingsgate fish market were on this 
side, and that many of the cargoes were 


of fish. ‘ 
The Fish Market 


To the left of the bridge on the north 
shore is the Fishmonger’s Guild. The 
building houses more than the fantastic 
figures and pictures that the guidebook 
describes, for here is worked out the 
details of control that make the Londoner 
pay about fifteen times what the fisher- 
man gets for his catch. The market in- 


—D. J. Howell 
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—D. J. Howell 


Shipping in “The Pool,” River Thames, London 


terested me more; in it I hoped to get 
on my pad some novel variant of a 
choice expletive or forceful qualifying 
adjective for which the market is famed. 
It was a quiet day in the market and 
the “mongers” were neither affable nor 
communicative to one who quite evi- 
dently was not a dealer. 


The porters were mostly idle, and 
when my “Printator” pad was produced 
they were tickled with the novelty. Soon 
there was a group around me, vying 
with one another to write answers to my 
questions. I learned a lot about fish. 
Examples of the variegated language 
that I got, which have come down from 
the legendary fish wives, cannot be given 
here, but my vocabulary was consider- 
ably enriched. 

They showed me their curious iron 
and leather helmets that weighed about 
ten pounds, on the flat tops of which 
great loads are carried on their heads. 

The good-natured policeman in the 


doorway as I was leaving the market 
put a good word on my pad for the 
porters. “The boys are not bad,” he 
wrote. “It’s only when they are busy 
and get bumped with a load on their 
heads that they indulge in language.” 


Hyde Park 


A. walk through Hyde Park has great 
possibilities. There are so many ways 
that one can go if not in a hurry and 
each of them will have its special charm. 


Going in by’ Westbourne Gate, down 
the Ring by the Magazine, a few riders 
are seen on the North Ride early on a 
Sunday morning. Coming up from Ser- 
pentine Road is a small squad of the 
Guards to relieve the guard at the Maga- 
zine. Without the pomp and ceremony 
of the changing of the guard at Buck- 
ingham Palace and with no band, it is 
accomplished in a few minutes. 

Over the bridge and down to the 
pavement on the water’s edge the 
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splashes on the walk show where much 
earlier the bathers have come out from 
their dip. Some have never missed a 
morning swim the whole: year through, 
breaking the ice when necessary to get 
into the water. 

Rotten Row lies just over the knoll, 
and already there are many riders mov- 
ing up or down on either side of the 
row of trees in the middle, mostly going 
at a canter. Here and there are horses 
standing with their grooms awaiting the 
arrival of their riders by motor. There 
are some very fine horses and all sorts 
of riders. Some little kiddies have a 
better seat and handle their mounts with 
greater skill than their elders. Many 
notables are here for their morning ride. 

Drawn by this spectacle is a throng 
of people, high and low; the ragged 
tramp and the immaculately garbed 
church-goer.. One may meet a lord, the 
High Commissioner, a member of Par- 
liament or a prominent man in the city 
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out for a stroll or on the way to church. 
Later there will be a regular parade of 
these well-clad people coming back from 
service. 





On the way through by the higher 
ground the skyline to the south presents 
a different aspect every hour. Dimly 
seen in the fog, the towers and walls 
assume fantastic forms. The mist clears, 
revealing more definitely their outline. 
The sun struggles through uncertainly, 
warming the gray of the haze to gold. 
A rare bright clear day, and the towers 
and gables stand out distinctly and your 
fairy castles have melted into prosaic 
buildings. The speckled tower of West- 
minster Cathedral seems imposing at this 
distance and the tower that holds Big 
Ben is vague in the haze that is never 
absent from London. 

There are dogs everywhere, on leash 
or in the watchful care of their owners. 
An accidental collision with a lady with 


—D. J. Howell 


Crocus Vernus, Hyde Park, London 
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The Royal Flock, property of His Majesty 


two fine alsatians proved to be a pleas- 
ant incident. After apologizing, her 
dogs were praised and her manner grew 
pleasant. We had a little chat and found 
that we both loved the park. We agreed 
that the crocuses near by were a wonder- 
ful sight and she told me of the great 
bed of tulips, some 200,000 of them, 
which later I saw in bloom. They sur- 
rounded the “Little Dog Cemetery” by 
Victoria Gate. 

One morning as spring advanced | 
was surprised to see a large flock of 
sheep grazing. They were in charge of 
a shepherd and his dog. I learned that 
this was the Royal Flock, the property 
of His Majesty. They were moved 
about in the Royal Parks and helped to 
keep the grass down. j 

Even the shortest route from Victoria 
Gate to Hyde Park Corner, and the one 
I took most frequently, brought many 
adventures and often delightful visions. 
The happiness that it gave me must have 


been reflected in my face, as this is the 
only explanation that seems reasonable 
for the frequency with which I was 
stopped and asked for directions. The 
thing that surprised me was that even 
in an apparént hurry they seemed eager 
to write their questions when I told them 
that it was necessary: I have a quick 
sense of direction and devoured my 
maps, so seldom was at a loss to put 
them on their way. 





The throng in the streets interested 
me greatly. There was an almost indefin- 
able difference between it and what one 
sees in New York or Chicago. As in 
the parks, I was amused to have so many 
ask a deaf man for directions. If I 
were in a hurry I would refer them to 
a policeman, but oftener I did what I 
could to put them on their way. 

If it were anywhere near a railway 
station I seldom bothered them to write. 
If they had a bag or a suitcase I always 
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sent them to the station. One, evidently if he had taken the proper turn and saw 
a German, very hot with carrying a an arrow shaped sign right above where 
large bag and full of anxiety, stopped we had been standing, with the words, 
me. I was sure that he wanted Padding- “To Paddington Station” on it. I have 
ton Station and directed him accordingly. wondered since if it were the station that 

After a few. steps I looked back to see he wanted! 

Does Deafness Retard Mental 
Development? 
An Editorial 
MERICAN scientists who have made extensive tests of the mentality of 
pupils in schools for the deaf have agreed that these children are 
severely retarded, not only in the acquisition of language, but also in 
their mental development. The authors:of a book recently published in Scot- 
land question this conclusion, and a summary of their findings is given in this 
i issue of the Vo_tta Review (see “Looks Into Books”). 

The scientific world is taking more and more interest in this subject, and 
he now the study is to be approached from a new angle. Read the following 
dle notice : 
as ; 
he Wanted—A Young Deaf Child 
“n Have you a deaf baby whose training is perplexing you? Here 
er is an opportunity to give him the very best of care and attention, at 
m a center where the study of young children is the daily work of expe- 

k rienced psychologists and physicians. The child must be healthy, of 

y normal mentality, and not more than six or eight months old. He will 

it be associated with a group of normal children, and compared with 
them in his gradual development. There will be no expense to the 
parents. For full information, address the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th 

p Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

e This study is not to be undertaken under the supervision of the American 

e Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, but the Associa- 

tion is cooperating, through the Volta Bureau, in the effort to find the right 

y child. Its president, Dr. Harris Taylor, endorses the center where the investi- 

I gation is being planned, and feels that more systematic studies of this kind 

) should be made under scientific supervision, until at least as much is known 

about the deaf child as about his fellows with normal hearing. 











People Laugh at Hypocrisy, Not at Deafness 


By Laura Davies Hott 


HEN a musician, a man who is 
WV absorbed in such things as tone, 
melody, harmony and rhythm, one 
who thinks and acts in terms of his pro- 
fession and is always reaching out to 
share its joys with others, when such a 
man becomes the victim of deafness, it 
seems an unusually cruel stroke of fate 
and the task of rehabilitation an appall- 
ingly uncertain one. When such a man 
fights his way to victory and finds a 
sphere of usefulness more far-reaching 
than the one he occupied before, those 
who know his story have a right to be 
thrilled and inspired. 


Such a man is Arthur S. Garbett, of 


San Francisco. He is an Englishman by 
birth. Walsall, the place of his nativity, 
gave him a good general and musical 
education. He also studied in London. 
Composing was his chief interest, but 
there was an adventurous element in the 
young man which was clamoring for 
strange and untried experiences. Per- 
haps it was this which turned him to 
“wireless telegraphy” as it was called in 
those days. He took up the study in 
London and mastered a course in a 
school which was founded under the pat- 
ronage of Marconi himself. Uncon- 
sciously the young man was laying the 
foundation for future successes. He 
went to sea for awhile, but, the adven- 
turous age over, he returned to his first 
love, music. 

He came to America, where he con- 
tinued his musical studies in Philadel- 
phia. He soon became assistant editor 
of the musical magazine The Etude 
and held the position for nine years. He 
is still connected with the publication. 
He did some work for the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, and at the close 





Arthur S. Garbett 


of the nine years took a position with 
the latter company. All this time he 
was going on with his composing work. 

For some time his hearing had been 
slightly affected by catarrh, which he did 
not consider serious. It was while with 
the Victor Company that he had an at- 
tack of influenza which left him really 
deafened. The work he was doing, such 
as writing notes on the records put out 
each month and conducting research 
work to discover “why people listen to 
music and what they get out of it,” could 
have been continued without any great 
inconvenience, for he was getting results 
and proving beneficial to the business. 
The advertising manager was his friend 
and had plenty of adaptable work for 
him to do. The situation was not yet 
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considered serious. A second attack of 
the deadly influenza, however, left him 
so weak and deaf that his doctors or- 
dered him to stop. 

He went to California to recuperate, 
doing what he could for the Victor Com- 
pany in his weakened condition. By this 
time he was a sadly disabled man, grop- 
ing his way with no clear idea of what 
the future had in store for him. He 
tried life on a prune ranch in the Santa 
Clara Valley. He tried chicken raising. 
He was not adapted to these pursuits, did 
not like them and soon discovered that 
they did not like him. His real prob- 
lem of adjustment had begun. 


It seemed so improbable that he could 
ever again do anything with music that 
he decided to give it up. Hopefully, he 
turned to literary work. His connection 
with The Etude had given him some 
training in that line and he had visions 
of becoming a successful fiction writer. 
What deafened person with the slightest 
talent in that line has not? It is an oc- 
cupation which can be carried on abso- 
lutely independent of hearing, far from 
the maddening contact with the world of 
men. How it does appeal to the hurt 
pride, the shrinking recluse tendency of 
the newly deafened who, like a wounded 
animal, want only to run and hide! Any 
gainful occupation which can be carried 
on from the place of hiding is tackled 
with relief and enthusiasm. The gainful 
side of fiction writing is most alluring 
when presented from the standpoint of 
the literary bureau or the correspondence 
school which is seeking new clients. 

For awhile Mr. Garbett worked on a 
San Francisco newspaper with fair suc- 
cess, but always there was before his 
mind’s eye that idealistic condition of do- 
ing creative work in solitude. . Finally he 
went back to the Santa Clara Valley as 
a “free lance” writer. It was a long 
pull, and the income, when there was one, 
Was uncertain. He probably would have 
succeeded in the end, for he is no quit- 
ter, but—radio came along. 
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Radio music and the phonograph have 
much in common, and he realized that 
he had a valuable background of experi- 
ence which might offset his handicap of 
deafness. He began by doing some 
broadcasting along educational lines in 
Oakland, over the General Electric sta- 
tion KGO, working with the Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra. This brought him in 
touch with a radio magazine for which © 
he wrote. He saw a big field opening 
before him. 


In his radio programs he gave the 
studio side of music. They were music- 
building programs. His talks had for 
their purpose the arousing of musical 
appreciation. Taking a familiar theme, 
he would let his listeners in on the man- 
ner in which a composer builds up his 
idea, rounds it out and presents it. Be- 
fore symphony orchestra concerts were 
given he would have parts of the music 
played, explaining and illustrating in 
his talk the theme and its development, 
and along with this much of the life 
and personality of the composer. He was 
teaching a general news audience to be- 
come a discriminating musical audience. 


Along with his broadcasting work he 
became radio editor of the San Fran- 
cisco News. About the same time he 
tested a portable power tube receiving 
set, designed for the deafened. With 
this he found that he could hear musical 
programs, both instrumental and vocal, 
almost as the normal person hears them. 
This opened another door for his en- 
trance. He became musical critic for 
the News. 

When the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany established its Western division in 
San Francisco he had a well earned rep- 
utation in both radio and musical circles 
and was at once drafted as a continuity 
writer by them. He is now continuity 
editor for the Pacific network and a 
recognized authority in his field. “Broad- 
way and Boulevards” is a popular num- 
ber which he presents weekly. His Stand- 
ard Symphony Hour and Shell Sym- 
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phonists hold to a high musical standard, 
even when they must blend with adver- 
tising announcements. There are spe- 
cial occasions for special features. When 
Atwater Kent presented radios to the 
schools of Seattle, Mr. Garbett prepared 
an educational program which he called 
“In a Composer’s Workshop.” With 
musicians to render the musical parts he 
built up ideas into finished compositions, 
explaining time, melody, chord and coun- 
terpoint. 


So much for the outside story of the 
man and his accomplishments. The in- 
side story is even more interesting, be- 
cause it is the record of a fight with 
all those allies of deafness, such as sen- 
sitiveness, pride, fear and discourage- 
ment, which are even more formidable 
than the handicap itself. This recital is 
given most graphically in Mr. Garbett’s 
own words. 


“Everybody who goes deaf,” he says, 
“has to face a difficult situation, and it 
may seem that my own case was aggra- 
vated by the fact that my profession 
was music. Curiously enough, however, 
music helped rather than hindered me. 
My particular interests in music were 
creative. I had never been anxious to 
shine an instrumentalist, but had 
specialized in the field of composition, 
which involves the capacity of ‘thinking’ 
music—hearing music with the inner 
ear.’ Moreover, I had been engaged in 
musical literary work. I was writing 
and lecturing about music more than 
producing it. The research work I had 
been doing for the Victor people in- 
volved an intensive study not only of 
the routine field of music—musical his- 
tory, harmony, counterpoint, aesthetics, 
etc., with which I was already familiar— 
but more especially the psychological 
aspects of music. I was especialy inter- 
ested in the work of the Freudians, and 
the objective study of music from the 
behavioristic standpoint along the lines 
that Dr. Carl E. Seashore has since so 
ably developed. This has to do with the 
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physical responses to music—hearing, 
motor-rhythmic feeling, etc. My own 
increasing deafness was in itself useful 
for research purposes, and I took a cer- 
tain grim pleasure in observing how 
closely the appreciation of music de- 
pends upon the hearing capacity of the 
individual listener. It brought home to 
me the ‘fact that no two people hear 
alike anyway, and that the popular ap- 
preciation of good music is far more 
dependent on this than people generally 
suppose. 

“Aside from this professional aspect, 
psychology helped me in my _ personal 
readjustment. I was going through the 
usual experiences, and my psychological 
studies, however superficial, taught me 
to analyze the situation in a cold-blood- 
ed, objective way.” 

This is one great trouble with deafened 
people. We are too self-centered to 
analyze in that “cold-blooded” way. We 
need to step back, so to speak, and view 
the situation as if it concerned some 
other person, to reason about it calmly, 
curiously, searching for cause and effect 
as Mr. Garbett seems to have done. He 
continues : 


“It did not take me long to realize 
that the ‘suffering’ of those going deaf 
is chiefly a matter of hurt egotism and 
fear. Fear not only for the future but 
fear of ridicule. Like others, when my 
hearing was good, I got my share of 
fun out of the man who confused pa- 
jamas and bananas. I did not relish 
being myself the butt of similar jokes. 
Nevertheless, I had some unpleasant ex- 
periences along this line, and they helped 
to do further damage to my already 
injured pride and self-love. 


“But I was frightened as well as hurt. 
Getting deafer all the while, I did not 
know where or when it was going to 
stop; nor what I should do if I lost my 
hearing altogether. I found that if 1 
let my thoughts run along this direction 
I could get very miserable indeed. There 
were nights when I lay awake worrying; 
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times when I leaned too heavily on others 
for support, and got very sorry for my- 
self. As I was sick as well as deaf, this 
was good neither for me nor for my 
long-suffering family. 

“Psychology taught me that these re- 
actions were chiefly emotional. While 
a human being has a right to be emo- 
tional, and to have his share of self 
esteem, he has no right to be the slave 
of feeling, nor to develop a form of 
self-esteem that makes him unfit for 
social and family life. 

“Analysis of the situation revealed 
that I had to adopt a new mental atti- 
tude. In the jargon of the psychologist, 
I had been ‘conditioned’ for life with 
my hearing intact; I now had to recon- 
dition myself for life with my hearing 
badly diminished.” 

Like the disabled soldier, he was pass- 
ing through the process of rehabilitation 
or the period of reconstruction. This can 
seldom be a_ clearly reasoned out 
process at the time. There is always 
a certain amount of groping, of uncer- 
tainty, of false starts and journeyings 
into unproductive by-paths. So it was 
with Mr. Garbett, as we see in his con- 
tinued account. 

“This took time, and was not to be 
settled all at once; my state of mind 
was confused, so that sometimes I be- 
haved rationally and intelligently, and 
sometimes my feelings got the better of 
me. Gradually the process of reason 


became dominant, and I found the 
answer to my various emotional diffi- 
culties. 


“Take the question of ridicule, for 
instance, one of the most painful we 
have to face. Why do people make 
jokes about deafness? What sort of 
jokes do they make? Analysis will show 
that almost all the jokes about deafness 
are founded on clumsy efforts of the 
deafened to hide their affliction. They 
are trying to pretend they are normal 
when they are not. To put it bluntly, it 
is not the deafness that is funny, but 
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the fact that the person is a humbug, 
in pretending he can hear when he can- 
not. He is ‘kidding’ himself and others, 
pretending something that is not true. 
The world does not laugh at the deaf 
man because he is deaf, but because he 
is hypocritical. Thank goodness, the 
world always laughs at fools. 


“The answer to the fear of ridicule, 
therefore, was to quit pretending I could 
hear when I could not. If I were frank 
about my being deaf, and made no at- 
tempt to pretend I was anything else, [ 
felt sure I could count on others about 
me being equally frank. Accordingly. I 
quit holding my hand to my ear and 
guessing at what was said tome. I went 
out and bought the best listening device 
I could find, and used it without shame. 
As I expected, people were far more 
willing to help me than to laugh at me. 
My ‘tin-ear’ was a badge of courage. It 
was a sign to the world that I was deaf 
and unashamed. There was nothing 
‘funny about this, so I no longer suffered 
from being an object of ridicule. 


“Analysis of hurt pride, wounded 
self-love and egotism leads to a similar 
conclusion. My pride was hurt be- 
cause I could no longer do things I had 
done well when my hearing was good. 
Some of my social gifts—such as they 
were—were lost. I had to take a back 
seat in conversations which I had pre- 
viously enjoyed. I could no longer en- 
joy music the same way I had formerly 
done. Yet there were still things I could 
do alone at which I could, to some ex- 
tent, excel. There was writing, com- 
posing, arranging music. I tried to let 
my pride center itself around these 
things, and in time achieved self-confi- 
dence if not, indeed; a certain amount 
of self-complacency. But here again. 
an honest facing of the facts helped to 
pull me out of the hole. 


“Then there is fear, the worst enemy 
of all, because it is in many ways more 
justifiab'e. Anybody can be brave in 
facing a disaster of a familiar kind, but 
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even the bravest of men finds his cour- 
age wilting in facing an unfamiliar dan- 
ger. In my case, fear was aggravated 
by a natural timidity which always held 
me back, and by a certain reserve that 
perhaps comes from my English up- 
bringing. But this, in the end, was a 
sort of blessing. I had so much to fear 
that it became grotesque. I developed 
a sort of gambler’s courage, the courage 
of desperation, perhaps. Nevertheless, 
it worked. Like Crillon, the French 
revolutionist, who went where the bul- 
lets were thickest in order to cure him- 
self of cowardice, I plunged into situ- 
ations that would have terrified me when 
my hearing was good. I don’t think I 
shall ever forget my first experience as 
a music critic sitting in judgment of 
music that others could hear normally 
which came to me only through a radio 
device. I was sorely tempted to talk 
io others, to take someone to concerts 
with me whose judgment I could trust. 
But I realized that to do so would be 
to get my opinions second-hand. It was 
better to trust boldly to my own judg- 
ment and my own resourcefulness in 
meeting difficult situations. I therefore 
sat alone at concerts and went to the 
newspaper office to write my ‘story’ 
without consulting anybody. I found I 
had a sort of musical sixth sense which 
helped me out. San Francisco is blessed 
with some excellent music critics, and I 
was delighted to find that my own opin- 
ions generally coincided with those of 
my colleagues, and that where I differed 
I had good sound reason. I was care- 
ful, too, to offer no opinions on matters 
where my hearing might have been at 
fault. There are many things worth 
discussion about any concert apart from 
actual tone quality. Some of these 
things are often neglected even by cap- 
able men, and perhaps my insistence on 
them helped to give my articles a touch 
of individuality that was not unwelcome 
to the newspaper readers. 

“T think I can actually say that I have 
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more courage today than I had before I 
was deaf. It is one of the compensa- 
tions. There is no courage like the 
courage that survives after the worst 
has happened. It stays with you and 
comes to your aid in tight places ever 
afterwards. 

“Another compensation was increased 
power of concentrated mental effort. A 
silent world is at least one in which you 
can work hard. I find, too, that deaf- 
ness has forced me to develop latent 
powers to the utmost. Though my po- 
tential capacity has obviously been 
diminished by deafness, the actual fact 
is that I am doing a greater variety of 
things today than I ever attempted be- 
fore going deaf. It would be foolish to 
assert that one is better deafened than 
not, but to those who face it, deafness 
certainly can bring a greater degree of 
self realization that goes a long way 
toward making it bearable and even a 
valuable experience. 


“One reason why many deafened 
people become overwhelmed by fear, and 
consequently badly inhibited, is that 
turned in upon themselves they tend to 
dwell too much on the things they can- 
not do. This is a very human weakness 
common to all kinds of people the world 
over. Perhaps the whole question of 
readjustment after deafness is solved 
when the mind begins to dwell on the 
things that can be done in spite of, or 
even because of, deafness.” 


There is genuine comfort in such clear 
reasoning out of the situation as this. 
There is no attempt to close the eyes 
and say blindly that everything is just 
as it should be. It is the direct oppo- 
site. Admitting that the situation is 
difficult, there are still compensations. 

Knowledge of oneself; sympathy for 
others. They are the things Life seems 
to be striving to teach every traveler. 
If a physical handicap can hasten the 
process, there is that much more cause 
for accepting the situation with a good 
grace. Eh, Pollyanna? 
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The woodland has called me to-day, 

The woodland, the fields and the lane; 
Out where the road leads away 

From the guilt and the greed and the gain; 
Out through the sunlight of rest, 

On by the far singing streams, 
On by the silver-crowned crest 

Down the dim valley of dreams. 

—Grantland Rice. 
In “Songs of the Open.” 


RIENDS, Near and Far: 
i. Last month we made an imaginary 

trip to Cleveland, the city we hope 
to visit next month in actuality. The 
Conference at Cleveland will mark the 
tenth anniversary of the Federation, and 
the Federation marks hopes fulfilled and 
dreams for the future that reach out and 
embrace the whole world and perhaps 
touch Mars, too. Why be selfish or 
small-minded? Of course, it’s just as 
well to be practical at times, but rehears- 
ing the practical things which the Feder- 
ation has accomplished is not difficult. 
In my mind that body is indissolubly 
linked with the spread of lip-reading. 
Just stop to think of the organizations 
which are, primarily, speech-reading cen- 
ters. Of course, the art has its oppo- 
nents as well as its ardent proponents. 
It’s such an elusive study! If one could 
only capture it, get some surgeon to 
make a little opening in the skull, cram 
in the lip-reading, and plug up the hole! 
Ah, wouldn’t that be lovely? But no, 
lip-reading is not acquired that way. In 
the March Feperation Dicest a good 
deal was said about the by-products of 
lip-reading. It would be quite wonderful 


to have an experience meeting and tell 
how we have cashed in on the by-prod- 
ucts, even though the main crop was not 
looked upon as a conspicuous success. 
Next to John Ferrall, I am the poorest 
lip-reader in the world, but I’ve gar- 
nered some wonderful by-products now 
and then. One day last week I under- 
stood almost every word a saleswoman 
spoke. She told me how sorry she was 
that they didn’t have what I wanted. 
Was I disappointed? Not a bit! I 
stepped out with energy vast enough to 
move a mountain, and felt rich as Croe- 
sus for a week. Just yesterday I 
opened the door in response to the light 
signal and found a clear-speaking little 
man at the threshold. Nothing could 
have been prosier than his errand as he 
stated it, and as I read it from his lips; 
but I’m still living in a lofty state of 
superiority. Before the business was at- 
tended to I had resorted to my little 
black box. One of the rare opponents 
of lip-reading would say that the art had 
again demonstrated its limitations. A 
proponent would see that the difficult- 
to-define by-product was worth more 
than the means of commugication. Such 
thrills that come to poor lip-readers are 
creators of energy. 

Next month at Cleveland you will 
cheer enthusiastically for the contestants 
in the lip-reading tournament. That you 
may put a little more vigor into the 
hand-clapping, I am going to show you 
a paragraph copied from an old ring 
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letter. Unfortunately, I did not save 
the complete letter and so cannot give 
you the date. The incident related seems 
to have emerged from the dark ages, but 
the story cannot be more than seven 
years old at most. 


By the way, I heard a funny thing this 
morning. My brother-in-law was attending 
some meetings of the State Legislature last 
week, and while he was there a bill came up 
to suppress spiritualist meetings. The spiritu- 
alists were out in force, and to demonstrate 
the reprehensible character of the bill they 
held a series of seances on the House floor. 
After the seances the session went into a 
violent religious discussion. A minister who 
was there to talk against the spiritualists got 
up to make a speech. He remarked that there 
were occult powers which were not of God. 
He said that he knew of a deaf man who had 
the occult power of understanding conversa- 
tion by reading the lips. Then an old farmer 
got up and said that he once knew a detective 
who had the power of reading lips, and he 
agreed that it was of the devil. And so they 
argued it out. 


By way of contrast and to bring lip- 
reading history up to date, let’s take a 
look at a modern summer school: 


A TICKET ON THE JUTLAND 
There’s a little old railway called the Jut- 
land that runs all over the state. You don’t 
need a travel chart to see Greenvale—all you 
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need is a ticket on the Jutland. Of course 
there are splendid roads for motoring and 
there is a marvelous all-water route through 
Lake Henry and Lake Champion, but as for 
me—I bought a ticket on the Jutland. 


Traveling is pleasant after the crowds have 
disembarked at the cities and the train winds 
about through the hill country and stops at all 
the little doorstep towns, East Doorstep, West 
Doorstep, Doorstep Center and what not. One 
dashes out to beg a kind-faced man on the 
station platform to mail a letter. If the day 
is warm one eats ice cream from a little box 
with a wooden spoon (only tiresome persons 
with lordlv airs ride in chair cars in the hill 
country). And one enjoys watching the fam- 
ily reunicns at the little cross roads depots, 


Always there is the especial charm, the 
pastoral beauty of this particular country-side, 
The mountains so deeply green have little 
white veils wreathed about their summits. 


But no matter how one goes, the important 
thing is that the journey should end at Utopia, 
for that is where a summer school of speech- 
reading has its being. There is nothing like 
it for a worth-while summer. One finds such 
warm friendliness and cheer, such perfectly 
splendid teachers, and one who does not learn 
something at the daily three-hour session is 
a strange person indeed. There are feasts in 
store for all. 

One could almost live on the gorgecus views 
in every direction, but besides that advantage 
there is a landlady whose pleasure in life is 
to provide three stout meals a day to all 
comers. And there is Frederick, the heart- 


breaker, in his immaculate white coat, who 
delights to serve. 





“You don’t need to hear—just smell them ” 
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One dashes up to the hill or down to the 
lake after supper to watch the sun set. There 
are shopping expeditions, movie parties, tea 
parties, moonlight rides on the lake, an un- 
forgettable picnic at the chasm with a thrilling 
boat ride through the rapids, and a visit to 
one of the large private gardens which has 
been opened to the public during the blooming 
of the beautiful Regal lilies, and a delightful 
party given by our own teachers. Oh, you 
will find plenty of diversion after the serious 
work at school, and always some one whose 
mood matches yours, and you will have plenty 
of practice. You will never forget why you 
are in Utopia. 

You will leave with happy memories of the 
charm of these quiet shaded streets, the lovely 
old fashioned gardens, the friendliness, and 
best of all the satisfaction of having accom- 
plished something worth-while. 

So, if your speech-reading is not quite what 
it might be, and if you like fun and frolic, do 
plan now to buy a ticket on the Jutland. 


I have another ring-letter paragraph I 
want you to see. A correspondent away 
down in New Zealand tells us about lip- 
reading below the Equator. Measured in 
miles, New Zealand is a long way off; 
measured in progress it is much, much 
hearer the hub of the universe than the 
minister and the farmer who thought 
lip-reading one of the black arts. Will 
some one please page Einstein and get 
the relative distance for us? 


We have a class here and get a lot of fun 
out of it, even if we don’t learn much. The 





A garden party at a nearby estate 


government has a class for backward children 
in one of the schools and the teacher is re- 
quired to conduct a class for hard of hearing 
adults each Monday evening. There is also 
a class on Friday afternoons for an hour. 
There is a membership of twelve or thirteen, 
with a gocd average attendance. We are not 
charged a fee, but the members of the Monday 
evening classes are asked to pay two shillings 
per month for light and for the caretaker. 
How’s that for a cheap class? 


News from foreign lip-reading schools 
and clubs is an incentive to all of us. 
We like to know what others are doing 
and how they are doing it. There’s a 
lively organization over in Scotland, but 
we don’t hear from them often. I hope 
that some day some of our globe-trotting 
friends will visit the lake and hill coun- 
try and tell us more about the Glasgow 
League for the Hard of Hearing. Occa- 
sionally I see their Journal. In one 
number I read a paragraph which was 


headed : 


As A New Yorker Sees Us 


As a visitor to the Glasgow League for the 
Hard of Hearing, I should like, before return- 
ing to the land of Stars and Stripes, to say 
how much I have enjoyed my evenings there. 
Being a hearing person, I went there thinking 
I would feel lost, and was surprised to find I 
could not detect a hearing from a hard of 
hearing person. They were such splendid lip- 
readers. 
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Last month we had a letter from a 
new radio convert. Here is another, and 
the writer tells us how to make a simple 
device to amplify the sound. 


Have you ever used a megaphone-like ar- 
rangement to hear the radio? Take very heavy 
paper and make the megaphone longer than 
the ordinary one. Put the large end to the 
radio loud speaker and the small end to your 
ear. 


I wonder if any hard of hearing 
friends have become _ stay-at-homes 
through dread of venturing out alone. 
Don’t let anything like that keep you 
from the Cleveland Conference. <A 
Correspondence Club member recently 
crossed the continent and now she tells 
us about her experieces: 


I want to tell you about my home trip be- 
cause it goes to show how foolish we, who are 
handicapped, are to ever borrow trouble be- 
cause we are scant in confidence. 


The ticket agent in Portland was a personal 
friend of my daughter, and he arranged every- 
thing (apparently) so I would have no cause 
to worry. The railroad representative hired 
for the purpose of looking after travelers was 
to meet me at my train, take me across the 
city (Chicago) in a taxi and see me aboard 
my eastbound train. Fine! What if I could 
not hear? Why worry? Just before reaching 
Chicago I asked the porter if he knew about 
the arrangements made for me and he said he 
did and would look after me. We arrived. 
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No man who had any interest whatever in me 
was present, so I trailed along after a Red 
Cap, in company with a train friend. We en- 
tered the station—no man! The station offi- 
cial was called on by the Red Cap. He took 
me in charge, gave me a ticket and put me 
on a transfer bus. I was whirled across the 
city, not knowing where I should land, but I 
did not worry. I’d got along so far all right. 
I alighted from the bus—never was there such 
a scarcity of men, but a most gracious woman 
immediately stepped up to me, and showing 
her Traveller’s Aid badge asked if she could 
be of service; then putting her hand under 
my arm in a most reassuring manner she took 
me through the station to her desk, registered 
me, and led me to a comfortable rocker in 
the waiting room for the half-hour wait. She 
came in several times, always gave me a smile, 
and finally took me to my train and showed 
me to my seat before she said good-bye. I 
said to her, “I am’ convinced one can be not 
only deaf, but dumb and blind, and still reach 
his destination safely.” 


With traveling thus made easy, with 
lip-reading as your crutch on which to 
lean, I’ll be looking for all of you im 
Cleveland next month. I leave to you 
the simple little task of providing rail- 
road fare and hotel accommodations! 


THe Frrenpty Lapy. 
P. S.—By vote of the majority the 


C. C. reorganization is set for September 
first. 





THE C. C. LUNCHEON AT THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 


LL C. C. members are urged to attends all friends who are directly interested 
are warmly invited, provided they come “Dutch treat.”” Miss Marian Kirk and Mrs. 


Florence Sherman, both of Cleveland, have charge of the luncheon. In order that 
they may provide entertainment (we have a reputation for always having good times), 
they must know as far in advance as possible how many expect to attend. So, mem- 
bers and friends, please notify me by postcard as soon as you are certain of attending 
the —- All notifications should reach me not later than June 10; sooner if 
possible. 

Miss Hattie Gohr, another C. C. member of Cleveland, will be hostess in charge 
of the Friendly Corner. She will be assisted by other hostesses. The Friendly Cor- 
ner keeps open house for all who wish to drop in for a friendly chat. 

C. C. Captains, take note! If you wish to take your ring letters out of circula- 
tion long enough to send them to the Conference to be read by visitors, please 
let me know at once. Ali such letters will be available in the Friendly Corner. Bet- 
ter plan to dress them up in their best clothes and send them along. 

New members, please notice! Your pictures should be in the large family album 
which is sent to each Conference. Please send them to me at once. Snapshots or 
photographs will answer equally well, but please cooperate promptly in bringing the 


book up to date. 
THE FRIENDLY EADY, 
1601 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 



































Six Articles for Teachers 


from the 


Indiana School for the Deaf 














Chapel Exercises for the 
Primary Department 


By Frances L. GLrenn 


suitable chapel exercises for the 

primary children of the Indiana 
School—the children who are included 
within the first four years of the school 
course—gave great concern. That these 
children should receive moral and re- 
ligious training which would meet their 
need and at the same time afford an op- 
portunity for self-expression within the 
group, was most evident. 

The daily morning exercises of the 
class-room met this problem in part; the 
Sunday-school lessons outlined for the 
primary classes contributed their share, 
but how to give chapel exercises which 
would mean more than sitting at atten- 
tion during the general chapel assembly 
of the school where the material in its 
presentation was beyond the development 
of these grades was an _ ever-present 
question. 

A step in the right direction was seem- 
ingly taken when, a few years ago, the 
superintendent decided that the primary 
classes should have their own group 
exercises. The time assigned was 
Tuesday and Thursday mornings at the 
close of the recess period and Sunday 
afternoon at the beginning of the Sun- 
day-school hour. 


Psi many years the problem of 
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The time allowed for the group work 
is, as a rule, not more than twenty 
minutes. 

The chapel work does not preclude 
the daily opening exercises in the class- 
room nor special class instruction, but 
it does afford a greater range of lesson 
material and a greater variation in pro- 
grams. The exercises are conducted 
through speech, writing and _ speech- 
reading. 

The lesson is written on the black- 
board by the teacher in charge of the 
exercises. The attention of the group 
is directed to the lesson and, under the 
guidance of the teacher, it is read 
through silently. New words are ex- 
plained and the thought of the lesson is 
emphasized. At the close of this the 
children are given an opportunity of 
coming to the platform and _ reading 
orally a sentence or a completed thought 
within the lesson. This privilege is 
eagerly sought by the children. 


Sometimes questions are asked about. 


the lesson and these are answered both 
orally and in writing by pupils, as 
chosen. Each one is eager to respond 
to this part of the lesson. This double 
response makes it possible for those 
pupils who are less ready with speech- 
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reading to maintain their interest in the 
lesson. 


The religious and ethical instruction 
includes lessons about God; about the 
life and teaching of Jesus; lessons in 
right thinking and right doing; lessons 
in obedierice, kindness, love and grati- 
tude; lessons on our duty to God, our 
country, our parents, our home, and on 
through these to general lessons which 
make for the upbuilding of the child 
nature and to standards of right living. 


The chapel lessons seem to be an en- 
during delight to the children. The Bible 
verses learned in the Sunday-school are 
often used in the chapel, and when the 
heading, “Bible Verses”, is written on 
the blackboard the children are eagerly 
ready to respond. The number of short 
verses stored in memory and spoken or 
written without prompting or suggestion 
gives evidence that this work is not in 
vain. 

Often in the class room, in the midst 
of memorizing and _ perfecting a new 
song or a verse, the thought that it may 
be given in chapel inspires the most 
earnest and persistent work on the part 
of the class. This is also true of other 
phases of the class-room work. A read- 
ing lesson that is being brought into the 
understanding of the class, or a topic 
that is under consideration, will take on 
new life if there is a possibility that it 
may be dramatized as part of the chapel 
program. 


No class is omitted from the chapel 
exercises. Either in general response, 
or in some special contribution to the 
work, each child—or at least, each class 
—is sure at some time to be called upon; 
and no real effort is so small that it does 
not receive its full measure of reward. 


Before the beginning children can 
speak, they can pass in an orderly line, 
stand before the flag held by the leader, 
salute, and pass back to their seats. 
Later in the year these same children 
know how to say “The flag is red, white 
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and blue. 
salute. 
Songs and verses of various types are 
taught for use in chapel and sometimes 
a march is used if it harmonizes with 
the subject matter of the lesson or the 
spirit of the day. A fairly regular or- 
der of exercise is established and the 
following may be considered typical: 


I love the flag’’ and then 


1. Prayer (a child as group leader) 
2. Flag Salute (a class) 

3. A Song (a class, or, the group) 
4. The Lesson (guided by the 

charge) 
5. A Song, or a Recitation (by a child, or a 
class) 

. Prayer (led by a child) 

The Sunday afternoon order is simi- 
lar to this with the omission of the flag 
salute and other general material. The 
Sunday lesson is always a Bible lesson. 
The songs are those in keeping with the 
lesson: “Jesus Loves Me”; “I'll Be a 
Sunbeam” or other as the teacher may 


teacher in 


DD 


desire. The verse “At Easter Time” is 
also learned and ready for Easter 
Sunday. 


For the week-day chapel, holidays and 
special days bring their lesson material. 
Thanksgiving and Christmas are es- 
pecially rich in beautiful thoughts to be 
presented. The Christmas lessons are 
also a part of the regular Sunday-school 
instruction and the Sunday chapel exer- 
cises. Among the verses and songs at 
this time are: “Who was born on 
Christmas Day?” “Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” “Go Ye to the Manger”, or 
others that may be chosen. 

In February there are patriotic lessons 
and lessons about noted men whose birth- 
days occur in this month. There is also 
the lesson of good Saint Valentine. This 
usually has a setting of valentines made 
by children who have not progressed far 
beyond hand-work. In this month the 
verses, “There are many flags in many 
lands,” or “I love the name of Wash- 
ington,” find a place on the program. 

The rotation of the seasons with their 
attendant phenomena of nature always 
brings interesting lessons and helps to 
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turn the child’s thought to God, and 
naturally calls forth such verses as, 
“God made the sun, the moon, the 
stars,” or “All things bright and beau- 
tiful,” or the verse telling us that— 

Each little flower that opens, 

Each little bird that sings, 

God made their glowing colors 

He made their tiny wings. 

The home lessons bring thoughts of 
loving care by father and mother, and 
then of the greater love and care given 
everyone by “Our Father in heaven— 
God.” 

In the last part of the year when home 
lessons are given, the beginning children 
have learned their first song and are 
ready to say 

I love mother 

I love father, too. 
I love baby 

And I love you. 

At this time, also, the prayer is often 
led by one of the beginning children who 
has learned— 


I love God. I want to be gocd. Amen. 


The older pupils lead the group with 
the prayer— 
Our Father in heaven 
We love Thee 
We thank Thee 
Thou art good 
We want to be good. Amen. 
Sometimes the second grade (children 
who are in their fourth year in school) 
will close the chapel exercises with “The 
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Lord’s Prayer”. This is the first year 
in which “The Lord’s Prayer” is learned 
and used. 


The song most loved by this little 
chapel and the one which most nearly 
includes the whole group in its repe- 
tition is “Jesus Loves Me”. The voices, 
as they follow the lead of a child from 
the platform, seem to leave the impres- 
sion and harmony of singing. 

The piano is used for all songs. A 
march is played during the passing of 
the children in entering and in leaving 
the chapel. 


Both time and thoughtful care ‘are 
given by the teacher in charge of the 
exercises for the day to the preparation 
of the lesson and to the assignment of 
the different numbers of the program. 


In retrospect it is a great joy to see 
the good that is the outcome of the 
change in chapel arrangements and to 
realize something of the distance covered 
as the result of the decision to give the 
little children their own chapel environ- 
ment and a fair opportunity of learning 
something of the truth of being, and, at 
the same time providing the channel for 
a natural and joyous self-expression. 

In addition to this, the children are 
learning the right mental attitude to be 
maintained in the chapel and this should, 
at some future time, carry over to their 
individual church attendance and to their 
reverence for the spiritual side of life. 





A Prayer for an Angry Child 


O HEAVENLY FATHER, help me quick! 
Help me quick, I pray; 
For I am very angry, 
And I know that I may say 


Words that I’ll be sorry for, 
And the things that I may do 
Are the kind of things, O Father, 
That never could please You. 


—Elise N. Morgan. 











Keeping Beginners Happy 


and Interested 
By Anita WELLs 


O the new teacher, the problem 
of keeping small deaf children 
happy and interested, especially 
during the first few weeks of school, 
may seem tremendous; but that is so 
because the inexperienced one does not 
realize how great a part the child him- 
self plays in solving the problem. The 
following experiences and suggestions 
present nothing new, their sole pur- 
pose being to bring to your attention 
the fact that the simplest devices 
known accomplish wonders in keeping 
beginners interested, because school 
work is new to them and they are nor- 
mally eager to learn. 

The first day of school the teacher 
faces a class of little ones who are 
away from their homes and mothers 
probably for the first time. Perhaps 
there are a number of children in the 
class who understand, somewhat, the 
purpose of school, having learned it 
from their hearing brothers and sis- 
ters; but a few have not that solace. 
Some are lonesome and homesick, per- 
haps even frightened; therefore it is 
the first important duty as well as 
privilege of the teacher to make them 
happy and contented in their new sur- 
roundings. This requires a great deal 
of sympathy and understanding on her 
part; but the wise teacher earnestly 
strives to gain the child’s point of 
view, in this as in every situation, and 
thus intuitively knows how to help him 
overcome his fears and homesickness. 
This would be a perplexing problem 
indeed were it not for the child’s help; 
but here is where he first proves how 
great a factor he is in solving the 


problem. He turns so naturally to the 
teacher, if she is at all sympathetic; 
and enters so enthusiastically into the 
first little school exercises, which to 
him are new and thrilling, that it is but 
a very few hours until he has forgotten 
homesickness and that strange unsettled 
feeling. He loves to work and play 
with other children, and feels quite big 
when he realizes that he is at school to 
learn. There are, of course, exceptions 
to the rule, but most little deaf children 
are perfectly at home in school after 
the first day. 

Beginners are usually so eager to 
learn their names and the names of 
common things about them, that the 
problem of keeping them interested is 
a comparatively simple one. Any de- 
vice that makes use of the child’s 
natural desire to know many things, 
seldom fails to stimulate interest in the 
beginner. The following is a way in 
which this is done in one of our begin- 
ning classes: The meaning of the spok- 
en expression, “something new” and 
“many things” is early taught. The 
teacher says, “Do you want to learn 
something new?” The children are im- 
mediately interested and attentive. It may 
be merely an element which a_ pupil 
recognizes on the lips, reproduces, and 
finally writes on the wall-slate or chart; 
but when it\is added to the known list 
of elements, and he is told that by and 
by he will know “many things,” his 
interest and enthusiasm know no 
bounds, and he claps his hands joy- 
ously in anticipation of again adding 
“something new.” 

This is used, also, in presenting a 
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new object. The teacher holds it be- 
hind her or hides it, saying, “We shall 
have something new.” The children 
are curious and eager to see what it 
is, and finally when it is learned and 
put into the basket with other known 
objects, they show the teacher that 
by and by the basket will be full of 
objects; and they will know many 
things. 

Interest is always stimulated by in- 
jecting the spirit of play into the work. 
In this, also, the children do the great- 
er part. They naturally love action. 
To them even the first single com- 
mands—Bow, Run, Fall—are fascinat- 
ing games. They know nothing of so- 
called drill work. Doing the same 
commands many times does not detract 
from their interest for the child, be- 
cause it is always play to him, if the 


teacher, herself, manifests as much in- « 


terest in what the child is doing as 
though it were something new to her, 
also. 

Our children are taught to respect 
each other’s rights; and in case a 
child forgets his duty to another, a 
mere bow on the part of the offender 
suffices to restore harmony, placating 
injured feelings and establishing a 
spirit of friendliness again. For exam- 
ple: Jimmy complains that Delbert has 
ha him or offended him, as the case 
may be. The teacher says, “Delbert, 
bow\to Jimmy.” Delbert does not ob- 
ject to bowing, so obeys instantly, 
which plainly means: I am_ sorry. 
Jimmy is satisfied; he smiles at Delbert 
as he brushes away his tears, and all 
is well again. 

The first week, we begin to teach 
commands needed in the school room, 
as; Stand up, Sit down, Look at me, 
Think; and such expressions as: You 
are good, You are smart, You thought. 
It is remarkable how very early one 
can reason with the small deaf child. 
As soon as he understands in a degree, 
the meaning of the words “good” and 
“smart” he may be governed through 
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reason. It is the work of the teacher 
to stimulate the child’s pride in mani- 
festing good qualities; and a mere re- 
minder: “You are good, You want to 
be smart,” is usually efficacious to turn 
his thoughts toward the contemplation 
of right activity. This is as old as 
teaching, but furnishes another exam- 
ple of the effective work of a very 
simple device. ; 

We have rhythm work and sense 
training from the beginning, as both 
develop attention, concentration, mem- 
ory, interest, and other qualities indis- 
pensable in all the subsequent work. 
We had a little song at the piano as 
soon as the children could speak the 
following expressions: I love mother, 
I love father, I love baby, I love you. 
It was arranged as follows: 


I love mother, 

I love father, too, 
I love baby, 

And I love you. 
La, la, la, ete. 


They had often seen older ones 
speak songs at the piano; and doing 
the things older children do is always 
a source of great interest to beginners 
because it makes them feel so big. 


A red letter day in the early school 
life of the little beginner is the one on 
which he sends home his first letter. 
This occasion proved to be a very in- 
teresting one to this year’s class. For 
days before the time the children were 
told repeatedly, “You will write a let- 
ter to mother. She will be very hap- 
py.” When the time arrived and the 
paper was passed, they were most 
eager to write. The first little letter 
read: 

Dear mother, 

I love father. 
I love my home. 
I love you. 


Each child carried his own letter to 
the mail box, where, happily, we found 
the postman collecting the mail; so the 
letters were personally delivered to 
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him. After returning to the school 
room, a game was played, representing 
mother receiving her letter; and you 
may be sure that as much joy was 
registered in the acting as mother ac- 
tually felt when reading that first little 
letter. 

One’s devices vary slightly with dif- 
ferent classes, as no two are exactly 
the same; and later the more simple 
ones are replaced by others as the work 
of the year progresses. The bow as an 
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apology is replaced by the spoken ex- 
pression “I am sorry,” and “something 
new” is daily added to the lists of 
nouns, objects, commands, action work, 


‘and expressions, until by June the class 


has a usable though limited vocabulary, 
But whatever the means or methods 
used, the principal task of the teacher 
is to keep her own interest and enthu 
siasm paramount; and she will find as 
a result that interest in the children 
will not be lacking. 


Beginning Study Periods 


By Grace KINSLEY 





OW to keep 
the pupils 
of a class 


busy while the 
teacher works with 


ever.” 





“Lost yesterday, somewhere between sun- 
rise and sunset, two golden hours each 
set with sixty diamond minutes—no re- 
ward is offered, for they are gone for- 


vance of his writ- 
ten and spoken use 
of language. Some 
of this drill may 
be supplied and 








the individual child 
is an ever-present question confronting 
the teacher, especially the teacher of 
deaf children in the primary grades. 
Many of the precious minutes once 
saved (?) by so-called busy work, which 
served only to keep idle hands em- 
ployed, are now used to contribute more 
to the pupils’ progress. 


Much of the seat work for this pur- 
pose, which is furnished by the publish- 
ing houses, either requires the super- 
vision of the teacher or her time in cor- 
rection, and just how to eliminate this 
feature presents another phase of the 
problem. 

A certain amount of repetition, mem- 
ory and drill work is required to make 
the pupils’ vocabulary and connected 
language ‘familiar enough to be used 
readily. Also, his reading vocabulary 
and language, under modern methods of 
teaching silent reading, are far in ad- 


much of the read- 
ing language will become a part of the 
pupil’s own, by beginning early in his 
school life to train him in independent 
study habits. The ambitious child al- 
ways likes the idea of studying, for it 
implies a certain amount of ability on 
his part to acquire knowledge. 


A study work table has become a part 
of our schoolroom equipment, and pupils 
who finish a given lesson before the 
others, welcome the permission to get 
some study work. As they have learned 
to put it away and turn promptly to an- 
other lesson, a much needed period of 
time for the teacher, and a profitable one 
for a portion of the pupils’ time has 
been arranged. 

The reading vocabulary of the class 
furnishes a variety of exercises for the 
study period, such as: 

1. A set of picture postcards pictur- 
ing things of interest to the pupils in 
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outside experience, or those which have 
become familiar in picture shows given 
as a part of the school program every 
week, such as an ocean, a mountain, a 
bridge, a street, a waterfall, etc. 


2. A set of postcards picturing places 
and buildings in the city familiar to the 
pupil, but with which he has little op- 
portunity of associating the names; as, 
the State Capitol, the Circle, the Post 
Office, and the Indiana Theater; these 
postcards usually come with the names 
printed on them in small type which 
easily make a matching exercise with 
them. 


On a plain card, the teacher writes a 
list of names of the places and things 
pictured on the postcards, and this with 
a set of the postcards held together by 
a rubber band, is used by two pupils as 
a sort of game; one holding the list and 
pointing to one name at a time while the 
other finds the corresponding picture; or 
the name may be written on the slate 
and the corresponding picture selected. 


3. Another exercise which has added 
to the pupils’ reading and written vocabu- 
lary is a set of small cards made from 
stiff paper on which are written the 
names of the states. The pupils have 
been interested in locating their own 
and a few of the neighboring states 
which some of them have visited, and 
they like to add to their knowledge of 
the map by matching the names on the 
cards to those of the states printed on 
the United States map. 

Among the study work materials sug- 
gested by the reading and drill language 
of the class are the following: 


1. A set of pictures picturing action, 
and a number of cards on which are 
written sentences using the progressive 
tense of the verbs, as “A girl is holding 
her doll.”” The sentences and pictures 
have been taught and used in drill lan- 
guage work before being placed on the 
study work table to be used for practice 
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in speech and speech-reading, one pupil 
reading the sentence for his study part- 
ner to select the proper picture. 

2. A similar set of pictures and cards 
using more difficult sentences than the 
pupils use independently, such as, “A 
little girl with a blue dress and a white 
hat is holding a pretty doll in her arms.” 
The written sentences are put with the 
corresponding pictures. 

3. Written descriptions of pictures are 
used in a similar way to give practice in 
using the picture description language 
which has been taught; also a matching 
exercise using descriptions written in 
the reading language of the class, with 
one pupil acting as teacher and another 
as pupil, to eliminate any necessity of 
the real teacher’s taking part. In the 
reading exercise, after the picture has 
been selected by a pupil from reading 
the description as a whole, the meaning 
of each sentence is interpreted on the 
picture by him as it is pointed out by 
the other pupil. 

4. On a set of cards which furnish 
practice in speech and speech-reading are 
written a number of familiar expressions 
used frequently by the pupils such as, 
“T like that. Please come here. I see a 
mistake.” Two pupils sit together, one 
holding the cards which he hands to the 
other, who remembers and speaks the 
sentences written on them. Then it is 
his turn to see how many of the expres- 
sions he can remember. 

Since the exercises may grow old as 
a game, an incentive for study is added 
by giving a class lesson occasionally to 
check up how much the pupils have 
learned about one of the study lessons in 
their independent study periods. The 
results show that they have not only 
been busy, but have also increased their 
written vocabularies without much of 
the drill work often given to spelling 
lessons, and added not a little to their 
understanding and recognition of words, 
sentences and connected language. 
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Geography for Young, Minds 


By ExvizasetrH Miner Donatpson 


, ‘HE first thing that comes to the 
mind in speaking of beginning 
geography is direction. We call 

it school room geography and school 
grounds geography—followed by geog- 
raphy of the city and state. It is nec- 
essarily a long, dry, uninteresting pro- 
cess and does not arouse enough inter- 
est and enthusiasm to compensate for 
the time and labor spent. 


The deaf child has an idea of dis- 
tance from his experience of travelling 
to and from school. That, in most 
cases, constitutes his idea of the world. 
Unlike the usual hearing child, he has 
not heard that Mr. Young went east 
to New York or that Mr. Adams went 
west to California or other similar 
references to location. 

Institution children eat, sleep, and 
live at the institution, and when they 
have repeated the experience for sev- 
eral years, it is of little actual interest 
to them that the dining hall is north of 
the school building. 

Cannot we take them outside of 
their everyday existence when the occa- 
sion arises, and sharpen their interest 
in other people, different places and 
interesting events, and come back home 
again with more eagerness for geog- 
raphy? 

The fact that a much loved and ad- 
mired teacher, with whom the children 
come into contact everyday, lives in 

, interests every child in that 
state. The location is immediately es- 
tablished. Many geographical facts are 
brought out by means of her personal 
pictures, and by incidents, such as her 
trips home, which are traced on the map. 
The deaf child will not soon forget 
these novel occurrences. He will be 
sure to inquire about another teacher, 


who lives in another state, with similar 
reactions. 

We have had initiated into our school 
curriculum two, or sometimes three, 
periods of educational film each week, 
These consist of current news events 
and geographical, historical and indus- 
trial film studies. The pupils antici- 
pate these films with great eagerness. 


After we have seen a picture of Cali- 
fornia, showing its many things of in- 
terest, followed later by a picture of 
California orange groves in detail, or 
some other phase peculiar to it, the 
space called California on the map has 
become a real vital place to the child. 
His mental picture of California is 
something more than the long narrow 
strip that represents it on our school 
room map. 

The next time California appears on 
the screen, how delighted he is to rec- 
ognize it through his former associa- 
tion. Upon reaching the school room, 
the map is immediately lowered and 
many little fingers are on California. 
Geographies, which are included in our 
reading material, are consulted for fur- 
ther information. 

If the child learns the direction, west, 
through such an association as Califor- 
nia, then is there the shadow of a 
doubt that he knows that he is walking 
west when he goes from school to a 
nearby drugstore to buy ice cream or 
something else that pleases his fancy? 

A very fine picture of Canada, show- 
ing Canadian forests and lumbermen, 
afforded a wonderful opportunity to 
refer to Canada, its location north and 
its relation to us. It also furnished ex- 
cellent material for real live language 
about Canada. 

This is the thought of the primary 
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geography outlook. This wealth of 
material is translated into journals, let- 
ters, conversation and reading material. 
The geography information is even 
used in conjugation which involves us- 
ing complete sentences. 


Japan was the next subject in this 
plan of visual education. We learned 
its geographical location and many in- 
teresting customs of its people. Again, 
in the school room, they repeated their 
previous investigation of the geog- 
raphies and maps. It was of so much 
interest to the children, that a lesson 
was dramatized using Japanese cos- 
tumes. This proved an added means of 
fixing Japan more firmly in the minds 
of the children. The following day, 
one pupil proudly displayed a picture 
of a jinrikisha and another a picture 
of a Japanese woman carrying a baby 
on her back. 


This interest was encouraged by es- 
tablishing an easel in one corner of 
the school room for the purpose of dis- 
playing, in plain view of all, the pic- 
tures brought in referring to people 
and places of current interest. We 
soon found that our easel was covered 
with interesting pictures, each one of 
which came within the personal knowl- 
edge of the children. 


Mr. Hoover has been of especial in- 
terest to the children since fall. It 
was with genuine interest that the class 
followed him to South America in pic- 
tures and by map. A newspaper clip- 
ping, showing a map with his outlined 
trip, now constitutes a part of our pic- 
ture collection. A National Geo- 
graphic magazine was casually placed 
among the reading material. Not long 
afterward, someone discovered Mr. 
Hoover’s picture taken in South Amer- 
ica. As before, the map became the 
point of interest, and this time Chili 
was located. 

It was of vital interest to the chil- 
dren that Mr. Hoover talked over the 
radio from Washington, D. C. The 
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time seemed opportune for them to 
know something of Washington. 

After we had seen several pictures 
of Niagara Falls, showing the falls 
both in summer and winter, the chil- 
dren’s interest was climaxed by fol- 
lowing on the map several of the teach- 
ers on a trip there. 

By this same method we toured Eu- 
rope. Some of the questions pelted me 
about Europe are to this effect: Does 
France have a king or a president? 
What color are the people of Spain? 
Is their language like ours? How do 
they talk? 

Following out the scheme, a card 
system was developed. As the differ- 
ent cities, states and countries came to 
our notice, and as the occasion pro- 
vided, the name of the place was 
written on a card of suitable size, 
large enough to be readily seen. It 
became a busy work game to. locate 
these places on the maps. The child 
soon knew that he must look on the 
Europe map for France and on the 
United States map for Florida. The 
children often contribute a new name 
for our card game. In this way it 
takes the form of a game utilized by 
the children in their leisure moments. 

An example of merely stating a con- 
crete uncolorful fact in an established 
curriculum, from which there was no 
deviation, produced the following re- 
sult: On an examination, the question, 
“What is a river?” was asked. The 
reply was, “A river is water.” The 
teacher, being skeptical of the pupil’s 
visualization of a river, brought in a 
cup of water and further pressed the 
question—“Is this a river?” The child 
answered that it was. 

Under existing conditions we have 
the river actually flowing before us. 
The child’s personal interest is awak- 
ened and the correct impression formed 
in the child’s mind. 

Our mental picture of the ocean is 
not a circle, drawn on paper and col- 
ored blue. A river is not an irregular 
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line on the map and neither is it just 
water. Is there any reason why the 
deaf child should not have the true 
mental picture of an ocean, a river or a 
mountain by the method of promoting 
interest and association? 

I find that this method greatly econ- 
omizes time from the mere fact that 
the pupils are learning in a flash, so to 
speak, not only the location of the 
city, state or country, but also its 
topography, manners and customs of 
its people and other things peculiar to 
it. They are constantly on the alert 
to see some place that they recognize 
or pounce upon something new. They 
are getting delightful information with- 
out any thought of technical geog- 
raphy. 

How much more may be accom- 
plished if we work from the interest 
of the child. Cannot we work from 
the interest of the child to the curric- 
ulum, rather than from the curriculum 
to the child? Interest in any one loca- 
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tion or subject, kindled by means of 
appeal to the imagination and personal 
association, serves a double purpose, 
It not only fixes definitely the true con- 
ception of things, but it arouses a keen 
interest in the unknown and sharpens 
the desire for more knowledge. 


To be sure, everyone knows. that 
there is a time when technical geog- 
raphy should be taught, but with the 
information they have stored up, they 
will have a beautiful background of 
knowledge, unconsciously acquired, with 
which to build upon the technical. 


They will have flown with Lindbergh, 
visited Japan and Italy, and toured 
South America with Hoover. They 
will have learned direction, gotten use- 
ful information and valuable language 
through colorful avenues along which 
the child delights to wander. 


Technical geography will not be a 
task imposed upon the child who has 
been thus prepared and _ interested. 





Geog raphy in Departmental Grades 


By Jessie S. Morrison 


ETHODS of teaching geog- 
M raphy have undergone a de- 

cided change in recent years, 
and we are correlating this most inter- 
esting study with almost every other 
subject taught in our schools. 

We recognize its close relationship 
with history, reading and current events. 
Screen projects have proven one of its 
greatest aids. It can also be closely 
linked with the art classes where many 
types of maps may be made, costumes 
designed representing styles of dress in 
different countries, and an idea of the 
architecture of various countries sug- 
gested. A teacher in mathematics ex- 
pressed a desire for wall maps so that 
he could cooperate with the geography 
teacher in working out the length, 





breadth, and area of a continent, the 
degree of latitude and longitude and the 


Juse of the scale of miles in making cal- 


culations. 

The study of geography should be 
made so vitally interesting, so attractive, 
so necessary to the development of the 
pupil that he is eager to learn and shows 
an inquiring mind. 

In the present day, when nearly every 
family possesses an automobile, it is no 
uncommon thing for our boys and girls 
to have wonderful trips and appreciate 
what it means to know where they are 
going and something of what they may 
expect to see. They return from these 
vacations delighted to trace on the maps 
the routes over which they have traveled. 
They exchange experiences and very 
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soon have built up a most interesting 
travelogue. It is not “what the book 
says,” it is life, and what these boys 
and girls have actually seen. 

It demonstrates that we get more ‘from 
that in which we have a part. The 
teacher who confines himself to the nar- 
row bounds of any text-book loses much 
of the stimulus and inspiration obtained 
from outside contacts. He who follows 
the line of least resistance and assigns 
the questions at the end of an ordinary 
lesson usually gets answers copied 
verbatim from the book with little idea 
of their meaning. 

We weaken those under our care by 
not showing them how to think for them- 
selves and develop a lesson from topics 
suggestive of the thought, rather than 
rely so much on questions which serve 
as crutches in forming the answers. 

A well-equipped “work-shop” is an in- 
spiration to the teacher and the class. 
Surely every room can have beautiful 
pictures to create an atmosphere inviting 
one to know more of this wonderful 
world in which we live. Wall maps are 
most essential. A suspended globe and 
a compass are helpful. A cabinet where 
postcards and pictures may be filed 
grows with increasing experiences and 
interests. Some of the other contribut- 
ing aids are stereoscopes, travel books 
and magazines, steamship and railroad 
folders. (It is assumed that the sand- 
table has been used in the lower grades. ) 

The teacher must be so vitally inter- 
ested in his subject that he arouses the 
dreamy pupil and receives fresh inspi- 
ration from the alert ones, eager to 
learn. His daily program needs to be a 
bit flexible, so that he can depart from 
the planned lesson to the thing of para- 
mount importance to the pupil at that 
particular time. For instance: On the 
fourth of February the class was far 
more enthusiastic about “Lindy’s” birth- 
day than it was about the regular outlined 
lesson on Asia. That was deferred 
while Lindbergh’s airplane flight from 
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Miami to Colon was discussed, traced 
on maps and written in good language 
form. The reaction was most satisfac- 
tory. Newspaper clippings and pictures 
were brought in until the green burlap 
covering one section of the blackboard 
and reserved for Timely Topics was full. 

A good deal had been covered in lan- 
guage and current events as well as in 
geography. The interest had been ap- 
pealed to, and there was co-operative work. 

Such digression from the planned pro- 
gram frequently occurs, making the 
teacher put himself in the child’s place 
and ask himself the question, “What 
would I like were I that child?” There 
is danger of not covering the course 
of study if one gets out of the beaten 
path too often. There is also the dan- 
ger of becoming a “slave” to a certain 
routine of completing so many pages 
by a certain time. Teaching just the 
book, requiring just memory work, or 
learning by rote is unworthy of any 
teacher. 

It is assumed that the basic foundation 
for geography work has been laid in the 
lower grades, that with sand-tables, clay, 
paper pulp, pictures, globes, outline map 
forms and many project plans the fun- 
damental principles necessary to a clear 
understanding for the more advanced 
development of this subject have been 
mastered. 

The child enters the Departmental 
Grades at an average age of fourteen. 
It is the adolescent period when he needs 
to be handled with patience and love; to 
be approached by a teacher who shows 
a sympathetic understanding. 

He realizes the bigness of the world. 
Through moving pictures he is shown 
life in many different countries ; through 
his participation in scouting and athletics 
he is reaching out beyond his home and 
school environments; and through his 
reading of newspapers, magazines and 
books the increased desire comes to know 
more about people in other lands and 
their modes of living. To take imaginary 
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trips or voyages can be made a most 
entertaining and worthwhile game. 


I. LEARNING TO TRAVEL 
While we have enjoyed these visits 
to other lands we have covered some of 
the following points: 


1. How to buy a railroad ticket 

2. A pullman; a berth; a porter 

3. A diner; a steward; a tip 

4. How to prepare to sleep in a berth in a 
pullman car 

5. A passport; a steamer; 
cabin; a deck; a captain 

II. For Exports AND IMPorRTS 

We load a ship at a wharf in a harbor. 

The exports are the ship’s cargo. The 

ship sails away to a country needing 

these exports. The ship is unloaded at 

another wharf. The products or cargo 

from the ship are bought by the other 

country. They are its imports because 

they are taken into another country. 

They are bought by the other country. 


a stateroom; a 


III. Revative Sizes 

To impress the relative sizes of the 
continents and their positions, we select 
seven pupils varying in size, place 
placards on them to designate the con- 
tinents and place them within large 
circles drawn on the floor to represent 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 
We soon find that the Antarctic Conti- 

nent is on both hemispheres. 

IV. TRIBUTARIES 
To show the tributaries of the 
Mississippi river we have several chil- 
dren join hands, stretching their line in 
the direction the Mississippi river flows. 
The child at the north end holds a card 
on which is printed Lake Itasca, as the 


source. The child at the south end bears 
a card—the Gulf of Mexico (the 
mouths). Other children take their 


places to form the tributaries. 


V. THe Great CANAL 
To help understand about the Isthmus 
of Panama, we placard one pupil North 
America, another, smaller in size, South 
America. They join hands. The oceans 
are represented by two other pupils. 
With the use of a toy ship we try to go 
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through the isthmus, but cannot. We 
call for workmen and machinery to 
make a canal through the isthmus, and 
then our ship can sail from ocean to 
ocean without going around Cape Horn. 


VI. Our TERRITORIES 

Our game about our U. S. possessions 
is played in somewhat the following 
manner. The United States is represent- 
ed by one pupil whom we shall designate 
as Uncle Sam. Standing by a map of 
North America he considers Alaska. He 
says, “There are ifurs, fish and minerals. 
My country will buy Alaska.’ Another 
pupil, standing by the wall map of Rus- 
sia, represents that country, and they 
enact the sale of Alaska and the payment 
by Uncle Sam of $7,200,000 to Russia 
for this country which becomes our 
possession. 

We continue this little play with our 
Island Possessions, placing our flag on 
them. (Small stickers may be used and 
little flags may also be put on the child’s 
own map. ) 


TOPICAL OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY 
OF A CONTINENT 
I. Location (illustrate this in as many 
ways as possible) 


II. Size; comparative; area covered 
III. Coast line (regular or irregular) 
a. Peninsulas (arms of land) 
b. Indenting bays and seas (arms of 
water) 
c. Seaports 
d. Advantages of an irregular coast. 
‘IV. Surface 
a. Mountain ranges and peaks 
b. Plateaus; plains; lowlands 
c. Rivers and general drainage 
V. Zones 
a. Climate 
b. Rainfall, where greatest? where 
least? 
c. Prevailing winds 
VI. Occupations and products 
VII. Greatest exports. Where sent? 
VIII. Chief imports. From where? 
IX. Political divisions 


a. Study of various countries on the 
continent 

This outline replaces the questions and 

aids the pupil to build up his own de- 

velopment of a topic with more thought 

and therefore more gain than by relying 

on the usual question method. 
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The Doubly Handicapped Child 


By Nettie NEweE.ty 


blind child was begun, a visit to a 

school for the blind gave rise to 
the question as to which was harder to 
teach, a deaf child or a blind one. Strong 
arguments on both sides! 

After several years’ experience with 
a congenitally deaf-blind pupil, the con- 
clusion is reached that either of the 
aforesaid problems is easy in comparison. 

As a specific instance: after having 
taken the lad to several cities in “the 
state, a map was made to show him 
where these cities, of which he knew 
the names, were located. 


But of what practical value was this 
if he did not know the meaning of city? 
It seemed imperative to give him as 
true an idea as possible, but it could 
not be done in a day or a week. 


A sweep of the hand, by a teacher, 
and the smallest deaf child takes in the 
whole picture. He has, thereafter, a true 
mental conception whenever he recog- 
nizes the word city on his teacher’s lips. 
Before a congenitally deaf-blind child 
learns this, he must struggle to get, oh! 
so many things—even size and distance. 
Thus, how slowly he progresses! It 
cannot be otherwise, since he himself 
must experience a thing before it is 
knowledge to him. 

Barred from the things that come 
through sight and sound, just what is 
the world in which he lives? What are 
his ideas and mental pictures of the 
many things about which he struggles so 
hard and so long to be enlightened ? 

After giving serious thought to the 
teaching of such a pupil, does it not 
seem of prime importance to give him 
as large a horizon as possible in the be- 
ginning, enlarge it as fast as possible, 


S in ti after work with a deaf- 


and work for details later, and not worry 
if the defails come very much later? 


It is always a serious thing to be en- 
trusted with the education of a little 
human being. How much more so one 
who cannot see or who cannot hear! 
How much more than that, one who can 
neither see nor hear! 

The mother of a deaf-blind child 
never knew the awe she inspired by say- 
ing to his teacher, “When was at 
home last summer my husband and I 
both said we could see you in all his 
ways.” 

If the influence of the teacher was 
so outwardly stamped upon the lad, just 
what had she done to his innermost be- 
ing, or soul? 

A state does a fine thing in educating 
a deaf-blind person. It is true that he 
deserves his chance. However, he can- 
not achieve, as the unhandicapped can, 
by starting out unaided; nor can he 
continue to progress unprotected and 
alone. 

It is interesting to note the reaction 
of visitors to their observations of a 
deaf-blind pupil. The practical business 
man, thinking in terms of dollars and 
cents, asks, “Is the money spent upon 
him worth while? Will he ever be self- 
sustaining, or always a care upon the 
state?” The educator contrasts him 
with what he would have been if he had 
never been taught, and thinks it is worth 
while if for no other reason than that 
his own life is enriched. He can truly 
live. 

But the mothers! The question of 
whether it is worth while or not never 
occurs to them. They just look at him 
as if they want to gather him up in their 
arms and thank God for whosoever or 
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whatever is protecting him, and leading 


him on and on into a deeper and 
broader knowledge of life and _ its 
values. 


Watch it from close range, and you 
will never doubt its worth for an in- 
stant. And now, when every society of 
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educators of the deaf in this country has 
placed on record its opinion that a spe- 
cial school should be established to give 
the nation’s deaf-blind children the best 
possible opportunity for development, 
should we not all be thinking and work- 
ing toward this end? 


Education in a Normal 
Environment 


By Mivprep E. MacNair 


WAS born in Falls Church, Fair- 
| fax Co., Virginia, on January 28, 

1909. Evidently I was born with 
some hearing, but the only noise I 
could hear plainly was the clapping of 
the hands. I was slow in learning 
speech and could say only a few words. 
When I was four or five years old, my 
aunt told my mother that she thought 
I was deaf. 

I entered a private school for the 
deaf at the age of five, and was there 
for nine years. There I learned to 
speak very well and although I am not 
an excellent lip-reader as my _ three 
classmates are, I could speak better 
than they. 

At the age of fourteen I entered the 
eighth grade in the Falls Church Public 
School and went through the first year 
of high school. Then I entered St. 
Agnes Episcopal School for Girls in 
Alexandria, Va., as a day pupil. I en- 
joyed my work there and made better 
grades than I did in the Falls Church 
High School. I managed to keep up 
with the girls, and in a class of six, 
the first graduating class, I graduated 
on June 4, 1928. During the summer 
and fall I took private typewriting les- 
sons. 

In my last year at the school for the 
deaf I joined the Girl Scouts, and the 
next year I joined Troop 13 in Falls 


Church. I was the second girl in the 
troop to become a First ‘Class Girl 
Scout. I became a second lieutenant and 
am now a first lieutenant. I am man- 
aging the troop’s treasury which I have 
been doing for more than two years. 

Late last May I became secretary of 
the Primary Department of the Pres- 
byterian Sunday School, and I am en- 
joying my work very much, 

I am quite athletic, and I love to 
swim and play basketball and tennis. 

Now I am attending Columbia School 
of Drafting in Washington, D. C., tak- 
ing a course in Topographical Drafting. 
I like it very much, and I hope that I 
will be able to land a job soon after 
I'finish my course. There is a chance 
that ‘I may get it before the end of the 
course, 

Though I can hear some, I read lips 
most of the time. Hearing sometimes 
helps me to understand when I have 
trouble in lip-reading. I do not know 
anything about signs, and do not care 
to learn them, as I am an advocate of 
lip-reading for the deaf and hard-ot- 
hearing. One certainly can get in touch 
with hearing people whether one is an 
excellent lip-reader or not. I am a 
rather poor lip-reader, yet I go around 
among hearing people, and the only 
deaf friends I have are those with 
whom I went to school. 
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No Bones--A Demonstration of 
Enlightened Contentment 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


NCE upon a time, says a writer 
Ey one of the Stanford University 

student publications, there was a 
cynic who thought he knew everything 
that was going to happen at a motion 
picture show. But he was wrong. One 
night the theater caught fire. 

Well, I hope I am not a cynic, but 
I thought I had forestalled every pos- 
sible charge against my attitude toward 
deafness by the simple expedient of 
making voluminous explanations in ad- 
vance. But I was wrong. In the Feb- 
ruary VoLta Review, ‘for example, a 
writer takes occasion to remark, “John 
A. Ferrall’s contempt for audition never 
ceases, even in personal letters.” 

My contempt for audition? I should 
have commented on this statement soon- 
er, but it has taken me all this time to 
find out what audition means. And now 
I do not believe that I really have a con- 
tempt for it in personal letters; it is 
only when it gets outside that it annoys 
ine a trifle. I do not understand exactly 
how audition really gets into my per- 
sonal letters, but I suppose it is the 
rustle of the fine old bond I use for my 
personal correspondence. 

Here I am, then, at the Library of 
Congress, with dictionaries to the right 
of me, dictionaries to the left of me, 
and dictionaries in front of me, volley- 
ing and thundering. And they all appear 
to agree that audition is the art or sensa- 
tion of hearing, or the sense of hearing 
as a physiological faculty—if you insist 
on two dollar words. And—it is truly 
amazing—the dictionary definitions show 
that there is a silver lining even in con- 
nection with audition. Yes, audition, so 


far as it concerns us, might be worse. 
“There are noises,” declares the quota- 
tion used to illustrate one of the defini- 
tions, “too shrill to be heard by our ears, 
which are clear to the audition of the 
insects.” No matter what we think of 
audition, even to the point of having con- 
tempt for it, it seems that we are better 
off than the insects. 

But I do not believe that “contempt 
for audition” really fits my case. I am 
perhaps indifferent to audition, but that 
is a natural gift that I have for selecting 
the wheat from the chaff, the sweet in- 
stead of the bitter and so on. I can’t 
help it. It—but some time ago I hap- 
pened to find myself by some curious 
accident a member of a _ committee 
charged with the arrangements for a 
popular luncheon. The chairman, simply 
to be polite, came to me with several 
tentative menus and wanted my advice. 

“Use your own judgment, Eve,” I 
said, because I knew that was what she 
intended to do anyway, “but I do hope 
that you, Ad, and Marion can agree upon 
food that has no bones in it. Just write 
down as my contribution to your list of 
suggestions—N. B. No Bones. 

My attitude, you see, is about the same 
toward audition that it is with reference 
to foods. I like chicken and fish well 
enough, for example, but it is my per- 
sonal opinion that it should be a peni- 
tentiary offense to serve either with the 
bones intact. The bones should be re- 
moved before the chicken or fish is 
placed on the table. With the bony 
framework intact, chicken is a food that 
I cannot eat with proper self-respect even 
when locked in the privacy of my own 
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room. To try to separate the meat from 
the bones at the table in the presence of 
people whose respect I wish to retain, 
and whose opinion of my table manners 
I consider important, is torture. It is 
the same with fish. 

Yes, I’d rather go without fish and 
chicken than suffer the agony of trying 
tu eat them in—well, in a nice way—in 
public. So, if I happen to be dining out 
and my portion of the chicken.is a wing, 
I gently push it aside and spend the time 
that elapses before something I care to 
attack comes along in drawing com- 
parisons between food and audition. 
Though, of course, I have never before 
thought of it as audition—I thought of 
it merely as hearing; and not as a 
physiological faculty. 

If the chicken had been placed before 
me in the form of a croquette, I should 
have enjoyed it, but I do not care enough 
for chicken as chicken to make the neces- 
sary effort required to separate the meat 
‘from the bones; not when I know that 
plenty of more easily handled food is 
available. 


Audition is like that. I should very 
likely enjoy pleasant sounds and I might 
worry over my inability to hear them if 
I did not realize that there is plenty to 
occupy my attention without them, and 
did not know that there seems to be no 
way of separating easily the harmonies 
from the bones of discord. Perhaps I 
am a diplomat—in the sense of the defi- 
nition given in a Vancouver newspaper, 
which says that a diplomat is “a man 
who, when he can’t have his own way, 
pretends that the other way is his.” 

Or it may be that I never really 
learned to appreciate, in the years that 
[ could hear a little, the beauties of au- 
dition. I may be like the old man de- 
scribed in one of Eleanor Hallowell Ab- 
bott’s short stories. She introduces 
briefly a deafened character, an old man 
sitting in the post office. 

“Oh, shucks! Don’t mind him,” says 
the postmaster to the girl in the story. 
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“He has been stone deaf these dozen 
years.” 


“Oh, dear—what a pity!” protests the 
girl’s quick sympathy. 

The old postmaster looked vaguely sur- 
prised. 

“Not at all,” he contradicted. “He 
never liked anything he did hear! So 
what difference does it make?” 


My attitude toward audition, then, is 
simply one of enlightened contentment. 
Enlightened contentment! Isn’t that a 
jewel of a phrase? I clipped it from 
one of Annetta W. Peck’s editorials in 
the New York League Bulletin. “En- 
lightened contentment,” she writes, “is 
not resignation, it is substitution. It is 
casting aside something hopeless, charg- 
ing it up to profit and loss, and starting 
a new interest which may, and very prob- 
ably will, increase life’s productivity be- 
yond all reckoning.” 


If the Editor had noticed it, that would 
have been in a “box” on the cover page 
of the Votta Review. And isn’t what 
Miss Peck says the blessed truth? The 
way she sizes up the situation merely 
confirms my belief that the deafened are 
the smartest people in the world! Even 
Shakespeare himself never put the idea 
more clearly; and he was, quite likely, a 
little hard of hearing. 

' Protected by this armor of enlightened 
contentment, I gaze calmly past that 
chicken wing and vision the many de- 
lightful foods not guarded by a bony 
fortress. And looking over the head of 
audition I] see a vista that is charming 
enough to satisfy me. Besides, I do not 
have chicken offered to me frequently 
enough to make the job of finding a sub- 
stitute very important. It is the same 
way with audition. I do not need a sub- 
stitute for audition when I am asleep, 
and if I do not spend one-third of my 
life in sleep it will not be my fault. 
During that one-third I do not need or 
even desire audition or a substitute. An- 
other third of my life is devoted to 
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recreations and activities where audition 
is unessential. 

With two of my three meals thus 
provided for, I am not going to worry 
over the question of finding a susbtitute 
for chicken just one-third of the time. 
Besides, I eat only two meals a day. 

The trouble with audition is that you 
cannot shut it off. If I do not wish to 
witness an unpleasant sight, I close my 
eyes or turn my head away. I do not 
need to touch a buzz-saw in motion just 
to prove that it is in motion; ner am I 
compelled to place an investigating finger, 
while wearing my best white gloves, on 
a freshly painted surface. There are 
people who do these things; and, also, 
there are people, those unfortunates who 
hear, that must listen to every unpleasant 
sound that comes along, without even the 
advantage of knowing that it is coming. 
It is all very distressing; but not to me. 

Of course, in enlightened contentment, 
as in other things, we must occasionally 
suffer for the opinions of our friends 
and the world in general. Because there 
is a mistaken impression that hearing is 
an asset, the absence of it is regarded as 
a liability. And we who are defended 
pay heavily for the prejudice; especially 
in the matter of employment. 

Perhaps there is a silver lining to this 
cloud, too, in the daily evidence we have 
of the constant improvement in the con- 
dition of the deafened. I, for one, would 
hate to change places with the defeaned 
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man of a century ago—that is, unless I 
knew that he lived a very devout life. 
And so far as employment is concerned, 
the Chicago Tribune recently printed the 
following : 


Herp Wantep—Ma te: Large and promi- 
nent cemetery has opening for high grade 
man. Permanent and attractive proposition. 


Here, apparently, is an opening that 
even the most prejudiced would admit 
could be filled satisfactorily by a deaf- 
ened man. 

Yes, conditions are improving. Irvin 
Cobb tells of a performance by Sarah 
Bernhardt in London during the reign 
of Queen Victoria. The play was “An- 
thony and Cleopatra,” and Cleopatra had 
just received the news of Mark An- 
thony’s defeat at Actium. Bernhardt 
represented her as being in a terrible 
rage. She stabbed the messenger who 
brought the news of the defeat, demol- 
ished the scenery and fell in a heap to 
the stage as the curtain descended on the 
act. As the applause died down, a mid- 
dle-aged British matron was heard to 
remark in tones of deep satisfaction, 
“How different—how very different from 
the home life of our own dear queen!” 

How different, how very different the 
life of the deafened of today compared 
with that of even fifty years ago! And 
conditions must grow better and better 
as the comparative insignificance of au- 
dition is more and more brought home 
to the world. 





Red Robin 


By George Kimble 


FLASH of red, and what do I see? 

A little round robin nodding to me; 
Bobbing and bowing, a worm in his mouth. 
Tell me, Red Robin, when you came from 

the South. 

You are a ‘bit early, but we do not mind, 
We have a glad welcome for all of your kind. 


We know Spring is here when you come 

But wait, little robin; Now where are you 
bound? : 

The flowers came out pretty early this year, 


But we listen most for your “Sweet Spring is 
here.” 
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Association Publicity 


RS. MARGUERITE JENKINS has been appointed publicity represen- 
M tative in the Alabama School. 
We heartily congratulate Mr. Arthur J. Williams, of the Florida 
School. He is the first representative to win for his school 100 per cent enroll- 
ment in the Association. We wish Mr. Williams would tell us how he did it! 
Concerning his accomplishment—we call it a feat-—all he says is: “I would be 
satisfied with nothing less than 100 per cent. enrollment.”” Perhaps this explains 
his success. 
Miss Mary D. Cason, representative in the Maryland School, has already 
made one speech in behalf of the Association, and is planning several more 
before different groups, outlining the activities and needs of the Volta Bureau. 


Miss Fern Hudson, of the Texas School, sends the following report: 


“Mr. Scott, our principal, stands for progress and fully realizes the importance of the 
Vo._ta Review as a source of valuable information for teachers of the deaf. I have gone 
to a few of the teachers personally, explaining the help I have received from certain articles 
in the Votta Review. Not long ago I posted notices in our school buildings. One mother 
of a deaf child has sent in her application for -membership, and whenever the opportunity 
arises I shall tell other mothers of this splendid publication.” 

An interesting bit of information has come to us through our publicity 
representatives. Some teachers have lamented to their local representatives that 
“those excellent articles for teachers, which the Vorta Review had several 
years ago, are no longer published.” There are just as many excellent articles 
for teachers in the Votta Review now as there ever were, only, instead of 
being put all together, the articles are spread through the magazine. Evidently 
some teachers “are blind eyes,” as our little deaf pupils might put it. At any rate, 
we are depending on our local representatives to correct this misunderstanding. 


We promised to print the funniest saying of a deaf child received during 
the month. Here it is: 


A primary class had been learning the names of “Things to Wear” and little Margaret 
was delighted that she knew the names of her various garments. On the day that she was 
given the word bloomers, she was dressed all in. blue. 

Several days later her teacher noticed her writing away industriously. She proudly pre- 
sented Teacher with a piece of paper on which was the following, “This morning I woke up 
and got out of bed. I washed my face and hands and brushed my teeth. Then I put on my 
shoes and stockings. my shirt and pinkmers, and my new pink dress.” 

The teacher pointed to the strange word and queried, “What is that, Margaret?” Where- 
upon Margaret, surprised to think that a grown-up could be so obtuse, touched the garment 
under discussion, and said, “Pink-mers! Last week, blue-mers. Now pink-mers.” 

Only a few weeks of this school year are left us to “boost” the Association 
and the Volta Bureau. Let’s “boost” with all our might, these last few weeks, 
and bring in to the Association all the teachers who are just on the verge of 
joining. It is due to our representatives, and their loyal work, that a number 
of new members have come in. We want more! 

We wish we could have a chat with every publicity representative, and talk 
over mutual plans and difficulties, as we did recently with Miss Elizabeth Rice. 
representative in the Fulton (Missouri) School, when she visited Mt. Airy. 
But since we can’t do that, we appreciate the helpful letters that many of the 
representatives are sending us. We want more! 

Your grateful and hopeful 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE. 
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Lip-Reading Practice Material 


By Esruer C. 


SoME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEN 
AND WoMEN 
HE following was compiled from 
writings of Dr. Will Durant: 
1. Women understand men bet- 
ter than men understand women. 

2. Women are biologically the more 
important and fundamental sex. 

3. Men are more acquisitive and ad- 
venturous. 

4. Men are more pugnacious and vio- 
lent; women more tenacious and subtle. 

5. Man is more active, woman lazier; 
the more she receives, the less she does. 

6. Women surpass men in love, and 
are surpassed by them in friendship. 

%?. Women are more social, men more 
solitary. 

8. Women are more talkative; they 
are sieves for secrets. 

9. Women are more imitative, more 
addicted to custom, conventions, fashions. 

10. There is more difference between 
man and man than woman and woman. 

11. Women are more dependent upon 
social approval; more polite. 

12. Women are more religious; men 
more skeptical. 

13. Men are more intellectual, but less 
intelligent. 

14. Women are more conservative. 

15. Women are cleverer, surer, and 
more practical; no man under thirty, is 
a match for a woman of twenty. 

16. Women mature more _ rapidly; 
men more fully, 

17. Fewer women are geniuses and 
fewer are idiots. 

18. Women inspire art, but seldom 
create it. 

These differences are acquired rather 
than inborn, and are visibly diminishing 
as women pass to a wider and rapidly 
changing life. 


VoNDERHEIT 


GLEANINGS 

1. The Mississippi flood cost the rail- 
road companies $10,000,000. 

2. An office clerk in France was called 
a gutterjumper. 

3. St. Louis had a tornado in 1896 
besides the one in 1927. 

4. The longest river in the world is 
the Missouri-Mississippi, 4,300 miles. 

5. Only two and one-tenth per cent 
of the vice records of Los Angeles is 
contributed by Hollywood. 

6. The Bank of Italy in San Francisco 
is the largest bank in the country out- 
side of New York. 

?. Four grams. of 
$250,000. 

8. Eighty-five per cent of industrial 
wealth is based directly or indirectly on 
patent rights. 

9. The income of the people of the 
United States last year was $90,000,- 
000,000. 

10. The United States’ annual expen- 
diture for the army and navy is 

700,000,000. 

11. The Battle of Waterloo was 
fought in Belgium. 

12. Putty is made of powdered chalk 
and boiled linseed oil. 

13. Washington, Monroe and Jackson 
were the three Presidents. who fought in 
the Revolutionary War. 

14. Lake Superior is 602 feet above 
sea-level and is the highest of the Great 
Lakes. 

15. Damascus is the oldest inhabited 
city in the world. 


radium __ cost 


Our Greatest LITERARY HERITAGE 

There are five or six books left to us 
from the ancients, but the book which is 
the most read is the Bible. It was 
originally a group of books or leaflets, 
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thirty-nine in one group and twenty- 
seven in the other. These books have 
been gathered together and jealously 
guarded. The first group is common to 
Mohammedan, Jew, and Christian. This 
book covers a period of time about as 
long as from Beowolf to Browning. 


First, the Bible was translated from 
the Hebrew to the Chaldean; then, in 
260 B. C., it was translated into the 
Greek. This translation was so fine 
that it took the place of the Hebrew. 


There is every form of literature in 
the Bible: narrative, law, history, hero 
tales, novel, biography, autobiography, 
memoirs, oration, poetry, drama, eti- 
quette. 

The Book opens with the simplest 
form of literature, the narrative. The 
account of the creation is the first nar- 
ration and is told in six hundred words. 
Then, we have law introduced, the ten 
commandments, laws of sacred rites and 
consecrations, and the allotments of the 
land. The historical form was used 
in the telling of the story of Noah. 
Wars, raids and campaigns, and con- 
quests of all kinds were described. The 
Old Testament is the greatest book for 
boys that has ever been written. It is 
full of hero tales, such as David going 
up to meet the giant; the story of Samp- 
son; Daniel in the lion’s den, and the 
story of Elijah. The most perfect story 
in the world is conceded to be the one of 
the Prodigal Son. It is told in five 
hundred words. The story of Jacob 
and Esau is a great one of intrigue. 
Job’s life is a story within a story. 
Ruth’s story shows us the woman of 
today with the courage to demand of 
life its rights and its rewards. 

The novel is depicted in Joseph and 
his brethren. There is material here 
for a great play, as Joseph is a veritable 
Monte Cristo. Biography is shown in 
the stories of Moses, David and Solo- 
mon. The story of Nehemiah is an 
autobiography. Ezra gives us the first 
memoirs. 
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There are many wonderful orations 
in both the Old and New Testaments, 
David’s lament for Saul is a great and 
beautiful speech; only an accomplished 
orator could have made it. The Bible 
is full of poetry. All forms of verse 
are to be found, from the sonnet to free 
verse as it is now. The three poetical 
books are: Psalms, Lamentations, and 
Songs of Solomon. 

The drama is introduced by the story 
of Job. This is the greatest drama ever 
written. There is no comedy or humor 
in the book, but there are many riddles 
and puns. 

A book of etiquette could be compiled 
from the descriptions of the court life 
in Egypt. An English professor of one 
of our largest universities said that he 
couldn’t understand why such a master- 
piece in literature is so neglected. We 
need the laws that are given in the Book, 
and the culture, and spiritual growth. 
May we, too, find the Book our greatest 
literature heritage. 


Precious STONES 


The diamond is a mineral composed 
of pure carbon. It is the hardest sub- 
stance known and is the most valuable 
precious stone. It usually crystallizes in 
an eight-faced form. The edges or faces 
are frequently curved. The finest speci- 
mens have a brilliant luster, and are 
transparent and colorless. Some of the 
stones found contain color such as red, 
yellow, brown, blue and pink, but these 
stones have no value unless the color is 
absolutely pure and evenly distributed. 

The origin of the diamond is doubt- 
ful, but so many have been found in 
volcanic vicinities that it is believed that 
their presence is due to volcanic activi- 
ties. Diamonds in the rough have the 
appearance of quartz. They have to 
pass through many processes before they 
take on the beauty we see. 

There are three cuts: brilliant, rose, 
and briolette. The brilliant is the 
favorite cut. It has fifty-eight facets. 
The tose cut is used when too much 
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of the stone would be lost to cut it any 
other way. The rose has twenty-four 
facets. Sometimes it has twenty-four 
above and twenty-four beneath. The 
briolette is the oval or pear-shaped dia- 
mond, having its whole surface cut in 
triangular facets. 

The chief diamond areas are in Brazil 
and the Cape of Good Hope. The for- 
mer produces the purest stones, but the 
Cape of Good Hope has the largest out- 
put. Nine-tenths of the world’s output, 
or $15,000,000 worth of diamonds are 
found there annually. 

There are many famous diamonds in 
the world which have very interesting 
histories. The Hope Diamond is one 
of the largest, weighing forty-four 
carats and valued at $125,000. The 
Kohinoor diamond in the British crown 
is one hundred two carats. This dia- 
mond is kept in the Tower of London, 
and is protected by means of a disap- 
pearing floor. A _ railing is placed 
around the glass case in which the dia- 
mond rests, and if a person takes one 
step too near the case the diamond auto- 
matically disappears through the floor. 

The Pitt diamond in Paris is another 
of the world’s largest gems. It is one 
hundred thirty-six carats and is worth 
$2,500,000. 

Rubies are supposed to be the stones 
next in value. The most highly prized 


. Stones come from Mandalay, Burma. 


Fine large Burma rubies are more costly 
than diamonds of the same size. 

The emerald is one of the softest of 
the precious stones. The finest ones 
come from Colombia, South America. 

The sapphire is of nearly the same 
composition as the ruby. It crystallizes 
in the form of a double pyramid with 
six faces. One of the richest mines is 
in Great Falls, Montana. _ 

The opal contains from two to thir- 
teen per cent water, and is very brittle. 
The precious Oriental opal is bluish 
or yellowish in tint, and is semi-trans- 
parent. It contains minute openings 
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filled with air and water. The finest 
stones come from Hungary. 

The turquoise is a bluish green stone 
which when highly polished is used in 
jewelry. The finest stones come from 
Persia. 

The topaz color is yellow, but some- 
times it is found in white or greenish 
and bluish. Some specimens become 
pink or red when heated. The topaz 
is found in India, Russia, Brazil and 
the United States. 

The amethyst is a violet or purple 
variety of crystallized quartz. The fin- 
est amethysts come from Scotland, Si- 
beria, India and the Lake Superior Re- 
gion in the United States. 

Most of these stones are supposed to 
be symbolical. The diamond is the 
symbol of purity; the emerald protects 
the wearer from evil spirits; the opal is 
unlucky unless it is your birthstone; the 
turquoise protects a person from fall- 
ing; the topaz is a symbol of friend- 
ship, and when mounted and worm 
around the neck it will dispel enchant- 
ment; the amethyst is a cure for 
drunkenness. 


Tue MAKING OF ORIENTAL RuGs 


Most students of oriental rugs believe 
that rug making started in Egypt be- 
cause Egypt is the mother of most of 
the arts. Sculptures have been found 
that were done 2600 years before Christ, 
showing designs of carpets used today. 

The first textiles used were made for 
the tents of the tribes. Then the hearth 
rug was made. These rugs were made 
to cover the raised bank of earth on 
which the chief sat. Later strips of 
carpet were made and put along the 
sides of the room. We call these strips 
runners. The prayer rugs were next in 
line. When a Mohammedan died a 
burial or prayer rug was placed over 
him, and he was buried twenty-four 
hours after his death. These rugs al- 
ways had the design of the tree of life, 
or cypress, which was supposed to be 
the symbol of immortality. 
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Materials Used 


The materials used in the making of 
a rug are: Wool of sheep and goats, 
silk, camel’s hair, linen and hemp. The 
wool has to be washed before it can be 
used. It is covered with a mixture of 
flour and water; pounded with wood 
mallets and left in the sun to dry. It 
is washed again before it can be carded. 


Carding 


The most primitive method is used 
for the carding. The wool is drawn 
over the sharp ends of nails driven into 
a piece of wood. After it is carded it 
is spun into yarn. Many of the women 
spin the yarn while tending their flocks 
in the fields. 


Dyeing 


The next step is dyeing the wool. 
Dyeing is an art. The man who is an 
expert dyer is looked up to in the com- 
munity in which he lives. Vegetable and 
animal dyes are used in all countries ex- 
cept Russia, which has spoiled the art 
of dyeing by introducing coal-tar dyes. 
If you wish to find out whether the best 
dyes have been used in a rug, you 
moisten a cloth with saliva and rub the 
surface. If no color comes off your 
know animal and vegetable dyes have 
been used. 

Purple and crimson are made from the 
mollusk. Sheep’s blood makes a brilliant 
scarlet. Kermes, the dried bodies of in- 
sects, makes a beautiful red. Vegetable 
dyes are extracted from the bark, 
stems, roots, blossoms and seeds of 
plants. Blue is made from indigo; red 
from madder; tawny yellow from the 
Persian berry. Larkspur gives a light 
yellow, while fungus from the mulberry 
gives a greenish yellow. Henna makes 
a reddish orange. The green husks of 
walnuts furnish brown. Sometimes two 
colors are mixed to give the desired 
shade. Very often there are various 
shades of the same color in the rug. 
That is because not enough color was 
mixed at one time, and when more was 
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needed the desired shade could not be 
secured. 
W eaving 

The crudest looms are used for the 
weaving. Two horizontal poles are set 
up, the lower beam about one foot from 
the ground. The threads are coiled 
around the upper beam. These threads 
form the foundation for the carpet. Bob- 
bins of wool or camel’s hair or what- 
ever is being used is passed over and 
under the threads twice and brought up 
and tied. After the row is completed 
the weaver takes a comb and presses the 
row down as hard as she can. After 
two or three rows are completed the 
weaver cuts the pile to the desired length. 


Knots 


There are two kinds of knots used in 
the making of rugs: the Senna, and the 
Ghiordes. The Persian rug is tied with 
the Senna knot while the Turkish rug is 
tied with the Ghiordes knot. 

The value of the rug is determined 
by the dyes, age, design and the num- 
ber of knots to the square inch. Some 
of the fine Kermans have as many as 
four hundred knots to the square inch, 
and take fifteen years to make. Some 
of the cheaper Turkish rugs have as ‘few 
as thirty knots to the square inch, but 
even these take two years to make. 


: Design 

Each rug has a different design. The 
weaver usually made up her own de- 
sign, giving each rug an individual touch, 
but, of course, the weaver used the 
floral and geometrical designs. 


Luster 

The luster of the rug is secured in two 
ways. Sometimes it is chemically treat- 
ed, and other times it is buried in the 
sand and used roughly until the luster 
appears. 

Wearing Qualities 

The rugs made today are just as good 
for wearing as the rugs made years ago. 
It is a mistaken idea that an oriental 
rug will never wear out. In the Orient, 
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where the natives wear sandals and 
there is no furniture used, the rugs do 
last years longer than they would here. 
An oriental rug must be handled more 
carefully than a domestic one. It 
should be cleaned often and proper care 
will make it wear a good many years. 
All the rug collectors advise buying 
rugs at a reliable rug store, as there 
are so many frauds, and even people 
who have studied rugs for years are 
very often deceived. One man who 
was buying rugs in a market of the 
Orient talked with a dealer who prom- 
ised him some very fine rugs. He was 
tu go with him the next day to the 
home of a friend who had lost his for- 


tune. The dealer told this man _ he 
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was not sure that his friend would sell 
his rugs, but he thought that by per- 
suasion they might be able to get a few. 
The next day they went to a very beau- 
tiful, palatial home with many servants. 
The friend was not easily persuaded but 
he finally consented to sell some. The 
‘folowing day the man decided to go 
back to the house to see if he could buy 
more rugs. He found the house empty 
of servants and rugs. He knew then 
that he had been tricked by the dealer. 
Many similar stories could be told, so 
it is best to buy from a reliable dealer. 
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Federation Suggestions for Form- 
ing an Organization for the 


Hard of Hearing® 


By WinniFReD WASHBURN 


\ ) J RITE Letters to and Make Per- 
sonal Calls on the People Whom 
You Wish to Interest in Your 

Project. : 

A. Otologists. Tell them your purpose 
in organizing and ask for their active 
co-operation. 

B. Lip-reading teachers. They are sym- 
pathetic and earnest workers. 

C. Pupils of lip-reading schools. 

D. Ministers. They often recommend 
the organizations to deafened parish- 
ioners. They may be willing to an- 
nounce the first meeting from the 
pulpit. 

E. Social workers. Make a canvass of 
all the local social agencies and try 
to interest them. 

F. Employment Bureaus. They may per- 
mit you to put up posters. 


*Prepared in 1923. Published by request. 


G. Newspapers. By far the most im- 
portant means of obtaining publicity. 
Before organizing, if possible, have 
a write-up in the papers announcing 
the purpose of such an organization 
and urging all deafened and inter- 
ested people to meet at a certain time 
and place. Be sure to explain the 
difference between “deaf” and “deaf- 
ened.” Do not hesitate to put in a 
paid advertisement as well. Invite 
all the papers to send reporters to the 
first meeting. Interview them (not 
too hurriedly) and convince them of 
your earnestness. 


H. Public Library. You may be per- 
mitted to put a notice there. 


I. Y. W.C. A. Y. M. C. A., and Red 
Cross Headquarters. Put notices in 
these places. 
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II. Find a Place to Meet. Other groups 

just forming have found quarters in 

A. Homes of members. 

B. Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A. 

€. Public Library. 

D. Public Schools. 

E. Social rooms in a church or parish- 
house. Get a room for your head- 
quarters as soon as possible, prefer- 
ably centrally located, attractive, and 
of good size. Make it homelike and 
inviting. If possible, get one that 
has windows on the street, where pas- 
sersby can see the posters which you 
will wish to hang up. This is a 
means of publicity and brings in new 
members. 


III. Don’t be Afraid to Start With a 
Small Number. 

Many of the most successful or- 
‘ganizations had humble beginnings. 
They originated from a group of 
pupils in a lip-reading school, an 
evening class in a public school, a 
group of deafened friends. If you 
have an interested group composed 
of pupils, their friends, the otologists, 
social workers, etc., and they are 
earnest and enthusiastic, you have a 
firm foundation to build on. Grow 
sturdy and strong, rather than too 
rapidly. 

IV. When You Have Your First Public 
Meeting: 

A. Invite officers of the nearest organ- 
izations for the hard of hearing to 
come and speak. If possible, invite 
a professional deafened social worker 
from one of the largest organizations. 

B. Ask jurists and prominent people of 
the city to speak. 

‘C. If most of those present are well ac- 
quainted, elect your officers (presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer). If you prefer, elect a 
temporary committee, and postpone 
the election of permanent officers until 
a future meeting. 

D. It is a good thing to prepare printed 
statements of the object of the meet- 


— 
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ing and a program of proceedings, s9 
that those who cannot hear or speech- 
read will not become discouraged at 
the start, and will give their support, 
If the expense of printing is too 
heavy, you may find volunteers who 
will typewrite them for you. Or you 
may put the program on a Dlack- 
board. 


. Vote on a name for the organization, 


(League, Club, Guild, Society.) 


. Discuss the question of dues. The 


amount will vary according to locality. 


. Appoint a committee to draw up a 


constitution and by-laws. (Obtain 
the help of a deafened lawyer if pos- 
sible.) They may be adopted at an- 
other meeting. 


. Distribute literature and reprints. 


Have an exhibition of reliable hear- 
ing devices. They are a strong draw- 
ing card for the first meeting. 

Be ENTHUSIASTIC AND OPTIMISTIC 
AND INnsprrE OTHERS. 


. Determine what you wish your or- 


ganization to work for. Some of the 

successful departments in other or- 

ganizations are: 

1. Education; support of local lip- 
reading schools. Scholarships. Free 
evening classes in public schools. 


2. Employment: For the deafened man 


and woman. Woman’s Exchange. 
Industrial Shop. 

3. Recreation: Parties, outings, lec- 
tures, religious meetings, etc. 

4. Social service. 

5. Prevention of deafness: Propagan- 
da, clinics, surveys, etc. 

6. Child Welfare: The hard-of-hear- 
ing child in public schools. 

7. Young people: Make it inviting for 
them. 


AFTER YOU HAVE ORGANIZED 
I. Do Not be Ingrowing. Keep in Touch 


With 


A. Your members. Keep them informed 


of what you are accomplishing and 
planning. Monthly bulletins are help- 
ful. 
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B. 


. Newspapers. 
important medium for reaching your - 


Otologists. Make personal calls. Leave 
literature, club calendars, and posters 
in their offices, if they will let you. 
Tell them what you are actually ac- 
complishing. 


. Deafened people who did not re- 


spond at first. Send them leaflets, 
calendars, etc. Make personal calls 
and try to secure their co-operation. 
Strange to say, they are often the 
hardest ones to interest. Deafness 
has made them senstitive, shrinking, 
dubious. You must draw them out. 


. Ministers. The members should keep 


their pastors well informed of the 
good work of the organization. 


. Social workers, Y. W. C. A., Red 


Cross, etc. They like to know that 
you are progressing, and are often 
able to be of great service. 


. Public library and branches. See that 


it has the Votta Review on its read- 
ing table. Deafened people naturally 
gravitate towards a library. This 
magazine will tell them about lip- 
reading, schools, leagues, successful 
deafened people, etc. Then they will 
see the poster of your organization 
and want to join. 

This is still the most 


people. Send in reports of the meet- 
ings, social occasions, work accom- 
plished, etc., to all newspapers, either 
as news items or (in case they con- 
sider that free advertising) for the 
club page. Try to get feature ar- 
ticles and special write-ups. They 
bring in new members and spread the 
good news. Publish pictures of your 
headquarters, of some of the parties, 
plays, or socially prominent mem- 
bers. One picture tells more than 
hundreds of words. 


H. 


Ae>s 


0 


III. 


IV. 
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Other organizations for the hard of 

hearing. By 

1. Correspondence. 

2. Reading the Votta Review. 

3. Exchanging publications with local 
organizations. 

4. Joining the American Federation 
and enjoying all of the privileges 
of a constituent body. 

5. Having your members join the 
Federation. 


. Finances. Money Will be Needed for 
. Stationery, supplies, posters, etc. 
. Room rent. 


Work of secretary (unless you can 
obtain a volunteer worker). 


. Incidental expenses, parties, etc. It 


may be obtained by 


1. Dues. 
2. Private donations. 
3. Public donations. (Community 


Chest, Drive for money.) 
4. Proceeds of bazaars, fairs, rum- 
mage sales, card parties, plays, etc. 


When you have a well-organized 
group, incorporate under State laws. 


BE LIBERAL. Consider carefully 
before making discrimination, in fa- 
vor of or against races, religions, 
lip-reading methods, hearing devices, 
political parties, etc. Some of the 
organizations draw the line at ad- 
mitting deaf-mutes to membership. 
They are willing to admit “any one 
who can speak fluently, intelligibly, 
and intelligently.” 


The secretary is always ready to help 


you with advice and suggestions. Write 
to the Secretary of the American Feder- 
ation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing, 1601 35th Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Deaf Child Not Retarded? 


“Performance Tests of Intelligence: A 
Series of Non-Linguistic Tests for Deaf and 
Normal Children,” James Drever and Mary 
Collins, University of Edinburgh. (1928, 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, Scotland). 


A series of performance tests, selected and 
standardized for use with deaf children by 
Dr. James Collins and Dr. Mary Drever of 
the University of Edinburgh, is of special 
interest in view of the fact that their results 
“so far from confirming the general view that 
the deaf child is about three years retarded as 
compared with the normal, show rather that, 
when the language factor is entirely elimin- 
ated from our tests, it is very doubtful wheth- 
er the deaf child is retarded at all. At any 
rate, it appears certain that the deaf child is 
much less retarded than has generally been 
supposed.” (Pages 43-44.) 


In their discussion of the validity of such 
tests as a measure of intelligence they quote 
Thorndike of Columbia University, who dis- 
tinguishes three types of intelligence, me- 
chanical, social, and abstract. Abstract in- 
telligence, which involves ability to manage: 
ideas and symbols, is generally regarded as 
the highest type. There is, however, some- 
thing fundamental in common among the 
three types. It has been found that there is 
fair agreement between the results of tests 
which emphasize that the results of the latter 
are less influenced by schooling than are those 
of the mental tests of the Binet type which 
are so largely dependent upon a child’s ability 
to use language. The authors grant that per- 
formance tests are, for general use, to sup- 
plement and not to replace verbal tests. They 
believe, however, that there is every reason 
to hope that such tests will prove a most 
valuable tool for measuring the intelligence of 
those who suffer a language handicap of any 
sort, including foreigners as well as persons 
suffering from a physical handicap such as 
deafness or aphasia. 

The eight tests which they have selected 
and for which they have established pro- 
visional norms by their work with 200 deaf 
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and 200 hearing chil- 
dren include: (1) a 
block design test 
adapted from Kohs 
to measure capacity 
for mental analysis 
and synthesis; (2) 
the Knox cube test 
for memory span; 
(3) a new test with 
dominoes for the same 
purpose; (4) a test 
involving judgments of 
size and weight; (5) 
Pintner’s manikin test, 
a puzzle consisting of 
six wooden pieces to be put together to make 
a man, and a similar profile puzzle devised’ by 
Knox; (6) Pintner’s two-figure form board 
and Healy’s puzzle A to represent the wooden- 
inset type of test; (7) an ingenious cube- 
construction test adapted from one employed 
in an investigation made for the Industrial Re- 
search Board; (8) the proper holes, the 
meaning of the picture giving the only clue 
to the correct position of the pieces. One of 
these is taken from Healy. 


These tests have been standardized for chil- 
dren from 6 to 16 years of age. A _ supple- 
mentary series is suggested for younger chil- 
dren. Each test is fully described with direc- 
tions for giving it and scoring the results; 
and the manufacturer from whom the test- 
material may be obtained is named. 


The book is a remarkably clear-cut and sim- 
ple piece of work and should be of service to 
any school which is called upon to conform to 
the growing demand that children be measured 
with an intellectual ruler. That “memory 
span,” “analytico-synthetic ability” and the like 
exist as distinct mental capacities, the intef- 
working of which may determine the charac- 
ter of what we describe as intelligence, is pef- 
haps doubtful. Until we understand more 
clearly what it is that we want to measure 
and what it is that such tests as these suc- 
ceed in measuring we will not be thoroughly 
satisfied with any findings based on their 
use. But each attack that is made upon the 
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problem helps to clarify our thinking, and 
every difference of opinion such as this now 
existing betwen our friends in Scotland and 
the American investigators is another chal- 
lenge to further attacks. 

—GraceE Moore. 





A Prize-Winner 


“How Best to Promote the Quality of Nat- 
uralness in the Speech of the Deaf so as to 
Ensure Easy Intelligible Oral Intercourse 
with Those who Hear”’—An Essay by “Ex- 
perientia” (G. Sibley Haycock). 

Mr. G. Sibley Haycock’s essay on secur- 
ing naturalness in the speech of deaf chil- 
dren, on which he won the Braidwood Gold 
Medal for 1928, is clear, logical, compre- 
sensive and practical. An introductory note 
tells us that the Braidwood Gold Medal is 
given from time to time to perpetuate the 
name of Thomas Braidwood, the founder of 
the first school for the deaf in England; to 
encourage research in connection with the 
education of the deaf child, and to com- 
memorate the organization of English teach- 
ers of the deaf accomplished at a conference 
in Glasgow in 1897. The competitors write on 
a selected subject concerning the education of 
the deaf child and the award is made by the 
National College of Teachers of the Deaf. 

It is to be presumed that Mr. Haycock 
submitted his essay under the pen-name, “Ex- 
perientia.” If that is true, his pseudonym 
was aptly chosen. He has had long experience 
both as a teacher and as a leader of teach- 
ers, and is nationally and internationally rec- 
ognized as one of the outstanding men of 
our profession. Himself a master of tech- 
nique, his discussion of his subject is dis- 
tinctly non-technical. In short, lucid sentences 
and concise paragraphs, he presents his ideas 
in so clear-cut and simple a way that the 
most inexperienced speech-teacher ought to 
be able easily to apply his principles, and to 
follow his directions. For this reason the 
reviewer considers it one of the most val- 
able contributions ever made to our scant 
literature on the art of teaching speech. 

In this day when so many of us are striv- 
ing to find the royal road to speech-produc- 
tion, it is both refreshing and consoling to 
find a leader who teaches that a more pains- 
taking and a more thorough application of 
our present methods would secure better 
results. Says Mr. Haycock, “That deaf chil- 
dren who have never heard the human voice 
engaged in conversation, can be taught to 
Speak quite like hearing people, is in the 
opinion of the writer a proposition impos- 
sible of realization; nevertheless, he is con- 
vinced that, granted certain conditions, it is 
possible to train deaf children to speak with 
a degree of naturalness much greater than 
is at present attained.” Although the essay 
contains no ideas or suggestions that will 
be new to many of our American teachers, 
so attractively is the old wine put up in 
new bottles that even the more experienced 
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teachers will read with kindling interest, 
and with the conviction that our need is not 
so much new methods as a saner application 
of those we now have. 

Mr. Haycock opens his essay with a dis- 
cussion of the characteristics of the ordinary 
speech of hearing people and concludes that 
if the speech of deaf children is to approxi- 
mate it in naturalness, their speech must have 
the same general characteristics. Natural 
speech is more or less automatic, breath-con- 
trol and voice pitch are both unconsciously 
accomplished, words are accented, groups of 
words are emphasized, the speech is phrased 
or divided into “breath-groups,” which Mr. 
Haycock calls “the units of speech,” the 
voice expresses the emotion of the speaker, 
there is inflection or “tunefulness.” In ad- 
dition to having these qualities, the deaf 
child’s rate of speech should approximate the 
normal. In this discussion of the characteris- 
tics of natural speech Mr. Haycock also points 
out that “The constituent elements composing 
words must be rendered with due regard to 
their relationship one to another” since in 
natural speech, people “pronounce their vowels 
and consonants more or less alike,” but “do 
not give each vowel one constant phonetic 
value.” He makes much of the use of the 
natural vowel—indefinite voice—which is even 
more constantly used in this country than in 
England. He warns against “an apple’ when 
I have “unapple” is what the child should say. 

Following this introduction Mr. Haycock 
discusses breathing and breath control, the 
cultivation of the voice, its quality, intensity 
and pitch, the production of speech sounds, 
accent and emphasis, phrasing and rhythm, 
pronunciation and its principles, how to obtain 
speedy utterance and intonation. There are 
a number of appendices, not included in the 
original essay, giving practical drills and ex- 
ercises which will be of inestimable worth 
to the young teacher. 

Throughout his essay Mr. Haycock puts 
constant emphasis on the teacher’s possessing 
and cultivating “the phonetic ear.” In enu- 
merating the qualities of the successful teach- 
er he gives “a good phonetic ear” the first 
place. It has long been the belief of the 
reviewer that we accept poor speech largely 
because we do not hear it. Mr. Haycock in- 
sists that “it is imperative that the teacher 
of speech should possess an ear which is 
sensitive to the finer shades of differences in 
vocal tones.” He goes on to say that “a 
teacher with a poor phonetic ear can hope- 
lessly ruin the natural quality in the voice 
of a young deaf child within the space of 
twelve months.” 

Mr. Haycock also stresses, unconsciously 
but none the less effectively, the desirability 
of applying to the teaching of speech the 
principles of common sense. Many of his con- 
clusions lead us to judge that he is himself 
a man of excellent common sense. In dis- 
cussing pitch he tells us, “The writer has 
succeeded in developing this conscious varia- 
tion of pitch in the voices of congenitally 
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deaf children aged ten; but the amount of 
time expended was greater than can be af- 
forded by a class teacher working within the 
limits of an ordinary  school-time-table.” 
(The italics are the reviewer’s.) In advising 
that primary methods cannot always be ap- 


plied to correcting the speech of older pupils, 
he suggests that “the teacher should think 
less of formal methods and more of the 
way he himself forms his words and uses 
them in ordinary speech.” 


Concerning stand- 
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ards of pronunciation he says, “Surely the 
proper standard to teach is the standard in 
use in that part of the country in which the 
school is situated.” 


Because the teaching of speech is an art 
rather than a science it is a difficult subject 
on which to write. Mr. Haycock’s essay is 
to be commended strongly to both experienced 
and inexperienced teachers. 


—ENFIELD JOINER. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Interested in the Summer School 


A Letter from a Life Member 


My Dear Miss Timberlake: 


I was very happy when I noticed in the 
January number of the Votta Review that 
the next Summer School of the Association 
will be held at Olathe, Kansas, in June this 
year. You will be interested to know that 
Supt. L. H. Jenkins from the Jacksonville 
Institution was the man who first taught 
lip-reading in the Kansas School for the 
Deaf, starting in November, 1867. In Sep- 
tember, 1867, when I first went to Olathe to 
school, Mr. Burnside was our superintendent 
and teacher, and Dr. A. L. E. Crouter was 
also a teacher, but in November of that year 
they both resigned and returned to their 
homes in Philadelphia, where the latter be- 
came Superintendent of Mt. Airy. A week 
after they departed, Superintendent L. H. 
Jenkins with his wife, who also became a 
teacher, and their daughter came to the 
Olathe School and Mr. Jenkins started a class 
in lip-reading consisting of eight or ten pupils. 
The first three pupils of the original school, 
which was founded at Baldwin, Kansas, were 
in the class with me, and two of them are 
still living. Superintendent Jenkins taught me 
for five years and I often was called upon 
to read his lips for visitors. I felt very 
much encouraged with my progress, but 





—Lewis Carroll. 


strange to say, he used no books on speech- 
reading. I left the school in June, 1872, and 
I was very anxious to further my study 
but did not know where to obtain any books 
until I became a subscriber of the Vota 
Review and was able to secure several of the 
best things on speech-reading through the 
advertisements in the magazine. My sister 
has always been interested in helping me 
to keep up my speech and I have always been 
grateful to Superintendent Jenkins for teach- 
ing me lip-reading, which was an unheard-of 
thing at that time. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 


Emma Snow. 


Note: In 1903 Miss Snow published a list 
of homophenous words which has probably 
been found helpful by every teacher of lip- 
reading in this country. 

Editor. 





An International Conference 

The First Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Society of Experimental Phonetics 
will take place in Hamburg, July 24-31, 1929, 
in connection with the Phonetic Laboratory 
(Prof. Calzia) of the University of Hamburg. 
In addition to addresses and demonstrations 
there will be special provision for persons who 
wish to become familiar with the graphic 
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method of investigating speech with its ap- 
plications to the study of languages, dialects, 
verse, speech defects, the speech of the deaf, 
and nervous disturbances of speech. Various 
experimental phoneticians from Amsterdam, 
Berlin, Bonn, Hamburg, London, Oslo, Paris, 
Stockholm, and Vienna will take part in the 
program. The fee for attendance is 20 
Reichsmark ($4); various travelling conces- 
sions are being arranged. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from Prof. E. W. Scrip- 
ture, Strudelhofgasse 4, Vienna, Austria. 





It’s Terrible to be Deaf 


It’s sad. It really is. We miss so much 
that is lovely in life. The melodious grind- 
ing of flat wheeled cars! The sweet-toned 
shriek of fire sirens! The dulcet scraping of 
a steel file! The soft pleading notes of the 
boiler maker’s sledge hammer and the steel 
erector’s riveter. 

Conversationally we are starved. All the 
finer details of Abigail’s operation escape 
us—we struggle through life without really 
being sure if it was her appendix or her ade- 
noids which were removed, and if anyone 
asked us what the doctor said about her 
case, we'd have the humiliation of admitting 
that we couldn’t say certainly. We miss 
those thrilling postmortems over a card game. 
We never hear the unabridged oral story of 
a seven-reel movie. What she sez to him 
and he sez to them and they sez to her, 
nobody sez to us. Woe is ours! 

It is pitiful never to be roused from sound 
sweet sleep by a raucous alarm clock, or to 
have the quiet serenity of our thoughts dis- 
turbed by the glug-a-cluck of a stenographer’s 
chewing gum. 

It is cruel to be forced by circumstances 
into the company of immortal writers, and to 
an appreciation of those colorful, plastic and 
mobile arts—painting, sculpture and dancing. 

What a loss it is to be ignored and pa- 
tronized by a few small souls, and to be 
warmed only by the friendship of the true- 
hearted, sympathetic, understanding—and un- 
derstandable—maijority. 

It cer’n’ly is terrible to be deaf. 

—G. E. 
In League Life, St. Louis. 





“There Is No Such Thing as a 
Handicap” 


To me, that was a startling remark when 
I heard a lecturer from Bohemia hurl the 
words across his audience. I don’t know 
what the reactions were to others in that 
assembly, but to me, they were full of 
heartening courage. Although I was at that 
time an executive in a profession that I 
loved, I sometimes feared that I could not 
continue much longer, with fifty-five per 
cent hearing gone from one ear and seventy- 
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five per cent from the other. 1 am sure 
that his remark kept me going six years 
longer. Even since then, I have “kept go- 
ing”, although I have had to change my 
course and get a new chart and compass. 


At that time, I did not stop to reason 
about his statement, though I have since. 


We had gone to hear the lecture and to 
see demonstrations of work done by men 
who had been wounded in the war. One 
man wove baskets, though he had only 
stubs for hands. Another drew most won- 
derful and beautiful pictures for advertising 
posters. He did this by holding his crayon 
in the bend of one arm, for both hands 
were gone as well as one arm. How the 
audience cheered his rapid work! The last 
and most marvelous demonstration was by 
a boy who had lost both hands and both 
arms. He held a fountain pen between his 
toes and did “copy-writing” handsomer 
than any I have ever seen on any diploma 
or in a list of resolutions. 


Of course the speaker was asking for 
funds for his school in Bohemia where the 
boys were taught to use their talents in 
spite of any obstacles. He told us a great 
deal about the school, his almost solitary 
efforts to maintain it, and gave us telling 
descriptions of the work. Even he was 
overcoming an obstacle while he lectured, 
for he did not use the English language 
and had to have an interpreter repeat every 
sentence to the audience. Was it really an 
obstacle? Because of it, I believe that all 
listened with that much more attention, and 
contributed even more generously because 
they saw that he was using his will and 
determination and faith in almost as great 
a degree as were the boys. 

Recently I have thought of this man’s 
school for his boys and his great effort in 
launching his work for them, and compared 
it with the work of the Vo.tta Review for 
our Leagues and members. While we work 
and hope, the VoLtra is winning the public. 
How surprised I was the other day when 
I had a letter from a friend (a woman pas- 
tor in a remote town in Ohio) who told me 
that she was corres ing with the Vorta 
in regard to a boy member of her Sunday 
School whose hearing is impaired. 

Recently, too, I have reasoned out why 
“there is no handicap” and how those won- 
derful boys accomplished their great feats. 
We are endowed with will power and faith 
and with some talent and courage. Enough 
will power and faith will develop the talent 
and courage if we keep at it. e can re- 
create if we will. 

—F.iorence RISLey. 





Erratum 


Due to an error, a picture of a Cleveland 
park was credited to Miss Kathleen Hempel 
in her article, “Picture the Fun,” in the April 
Vo.ta Review. The picture was taken by 
Miss Ruth Robinson of Youngstown, Ohio. 
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More Summer Schools for Teachers 


For teachers of the deaf there will be a 
course at the Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, conducted by Mrs. Mabel V. Lacey, Di- 
rector of the Department and formerly prin- 
cipal of the Territorial School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

For teachers who wish to instruct hard of 
hearing children in the public schools, there 
will be a course at Mercer University, Ma- 
con, Georgia, conducted by Miss Laura Ar- 
baugh, Principal of the School for Deaf Chil- 
dren in that city. This is the first course of 
its kind in that section of the South. 

Dr. Frederick Martin will direct a Summer 
Clinical Course of six weeks for those inter- 
ested in speech defects. This course will be 
given at De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 

For detailed information about either 
these courses, address the schools named. 


of 





National Education Association 


Program of Department of Lip-Reading, 
Atlanta, Georgia, June 28-July 4, 1929 
L. R. Department Meeting, Monday P. M., 
July 1. 
General Theme: 
Education of the Hard of Hearing for the 
New World. 


This Month’s 


RS. JANE K. BIGELOW is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the San Francisco League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


Making excursions into new places is one 
of Harriet Andrews Montague’s favorite sports, 
and you will admit that she makes some inter- 
esting discoveries. 


Last month Theresa V. Beard delighted 
readers with a poem on the cover. This time 
she is crusading vigorously on behalf of a 
purposeful “wrecking crew.” She is one of 
the reasons why the Minneapolis League for 
the Hard of Hearing does good work. 


As David Howell explains, he is a Cana- 
dian. Also he is a C. C. member, and a 
photographer of no small worth. 


Less than ten years ago, Bryna Shklofsky 
knew no English. Read her description of the 
“clavilux” and you will see that this is not 
an apology, but an expression of astonishment 
and admiration. 


Again Laura Davies Holt has found for us 
a victor whose achievements should make us 
redouble our efforts. 


Frances L. Glenn, Anita Wells, Grace Kins- 
ley, Elizabeth Miner Donaldson, Jessie S. Mor- 
rison, and Nettie Newell are all highly valued 
members of the staff of the Indiana School 
for the Deaf. Miss Glenn is the Primary Su- 
pervising Teacher. 


The Volta Review 


I. “The Needs of the Hard of Hearing,” 
by Hugh Grant Rowell, M. D., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New Yiork City. 

II. “Guiding the Hard of Hearing Child 
Vocationally,” by Estelle E. Samuelson of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing. 

III. “Lip-Reading in Our Public Schools,” 
by Marion Spring Clark, Ed. M., Teacher of 
Lip-Reading in the Public Schools of Com- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


Tuesday P. M., July 2, 1929. 


I. “Lip-Reading Shall Not Fail,” by Alice 
G. Bryant, M. D., Otologist, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

II. “Lip-Reading Opens a New World to 
the Hard of Hearing Adult,” by Maude Doug- 
lass Hubert, Teacher of Lip-Reading, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

III. “Finding of the Hard of Hearing 
Child,” by Knibloe P. Royce of the Research 
Products Department, Graybar Electric Com- 
pany, New York. This paper will include an 
exhibition of the audiometer and an explana- 
tion of its use. 


Business meeting at the close of this meet- 
ing. 
CAROLINE F. KIMBALL, 
President. 


Contributors 


Mildred E. MacNair introduces herself and 
shows what may be accomplished by determi- 
nation and the right start. 


The Washington newspapers recently con- 
tained an item headed: “Ferrall Sets New 
League Record. Jack Ferrall of the Plant 
Bureau quint in the Agriculture League put 
a'new high-set record on the books Thursday 
evening when he totaled 394 for his set in the 
Interbureau Duck Pin League.” The bowling 
star is none other than our friend John A. 
Ferrall, 


George Kimble is beginning early as a poet, 
and we wish him success. He is a hard of 
hearing student in the Philadelphia Day 
Schools for the Deaf. 


Esther C. Vonderheit has become a teacher 
of lip-reading since increasing deafness made 
it inadvisable for her to continue work in 
the field of music. 


Grace Moore, an honor graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke College, is continuing her psychologi- 
cal studies by special graduate work at Smith 
College. She is the daughter of another VoLta 
Review contributor, Lucile M. Moore. 


Enfield Joiner is well known as the Super- 
vising Principal of the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf. 
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Cleveland Welcomes You! 


We have been hoping to welcome you to our 
city for the past two years. At last our 
dreams are to be realized, and we are looking 
forward eagerly to your arrival on June 24th. 
Not only we of Cleveland, but “All Ohio” 
will be in line to greet you. 

Our Federation leaders have urged that 
special emphasis be placed upon the problem 
of preventable deafness in children, and that 
the teaching of speech reading to the hard of 
hearing child be given its rightful place in 
the school curriculum This is a subject of 
deep interest to each of us who knows. The 
problem of the hard of hearing adult as well 
as that of the hard of hearing child will be 
discussed before the : 
Cleveland Conference. 

It is to be hoped 
that everyone will feel 
impelled by the impor- 
tance of the program to 
come to Cleveland. By 
the cooperative interest 
of our members real 
progress will be made 
toward insuring the 
future welfare of the 
little deafened children 
of our entire country, 
and toward the re- 
habilitative program be- 
ing pursued in behalf 
of deafened adults. 

The Cleveland Con- 
ference also will mark 
the 10th anniversary in the life of the Federa- 
tion—ten years of great progress and many 
important accomplishments. Come to Cleve- 
land and show by your presence that you are 
heartily in accord with the great work mapped 
out by the Federation. 


Our meeting place is on the edge of a beau- 
tiful park in delightful surroundings. Many 
plans are being made for making your visit 
a happy one. Let us rally to our banner in 
Cleveland! Welcome to you all! 


Mrs. James R. GaArFIELD, 
Chairman, Conference Arrangements. 





HALL HOUSE, home of the Cleveland 
Association for the Hard of Hearing, will 
keep Open House all during the Conference, 
including Sunday afternoon, June 23. Tea will 
be served each day. All delegates and Con- 


ference visitors are invited. 





The Cleveland Museum of Art, opposite 
Conference Headquarters 


Cleveland 


When Benedict Arnold sailed his traitor 
ships into the rivers of Connecticut, burning 
her towns and driving out her people, the 
lands west of the present city of Cleveland 
were given to them as a reward, and the 
name of “Firelands” was adopted. The lands 
east of “Firelands?’ were known as the West- 
ern Reserve. 

General Moses Cleveland was sent out to 
survey the Western Reserve, and in 1798 he 
located a town at the mouth of the Cuyahoga 
River, which he named Cleveland in_ his 
honor. It was from the mouth of the Cuya- 
hoga River, the most crooked river on the 
map, that Commedore Perry sailed to win 
the Battle of Lake 
Erie. 

This little trading post 
which covered only one 
square mile and _ boast- 
ed only a score of peo- 
ple now covers sixty- 
eight square miles and 
ranks fifth in popula- 
tion in the United States. 

The strategic posi- 
tion of Cleveland has 
aided materially in its 
growth and the ex- 
pansion of its many 
varied industries. The 
Harbor is one of the 
finest on the Lakes, 
and a fleet of 850 ships 
can enter the port. 

The magnificent forests in the Western 
Reserve won for Cleveland the name of the 
“Forest City.” Some of these forests are 
still in existence. Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, one of Ohio’s oldest institutions of. 
learning, founded in Hudson in 1826 and 
moved to Cleveland in 1882, is located near 
the beautiful hotel which is to serve as Con- 
ference Headquarters. This university which 
is co-educational, is offering in its summer 
session, a course in training teachers to teach 
hard of hearing children. 

The Museum of Art is directly across from 
Wade Park Manor, and The Museum of 
Natural History is located across the street 
from Hall House, the home of the Cleveland 
Association. The finest Public Hall in the 
world is near the City Hall. There are 
many other places of interest, deserving more 
than a cursory glance from visitors to this 
civic metropolis. 

(Continued on page 279) 
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Scenes in the garden of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
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TENTH ANNUAL MEETING, JUNE 24, 25, 26, 27, 1929 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Headquarters: Wade Park Manor, East 107th Street and Park Lane 
TENTATIVE PROGRAMME 


MONDAY, JUNE 24, 1929 


9:00 A. M.—12:30 P. M.—Registration of 
delegates and visitors. 
Meeting of the Board of Managers. 
12:30 P. M.—Luncheon for Board of Man- 
agers. 
2:30—5 :00 P. M.—Registration of delegates 
and visitors. 
Opening Session, Horace Newhart, M.D., 
Minneapolis, presiding. 
Invocation: Dean White 
Cathedral, Cleveland. 
Addresses of Welcome: 
William B. Chamberlin, M.D., Presi- 
dent, Cleveland Association for the 
Hard of Hearing; 
Robert E. Vinson, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 


of Trinity 


dent, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland ; 

Mrs. James R. Garfield, Chairman, 
Committee on Conference Arrange- 
ments. 

Greetings from Wendell C. Phillips, 
M.D., Founder, Honorary President 


and First President of the Federa- 
tion; Harold Hays, M.D., Second 
President. 

Medical Session 

“What Can the Otologist Offer the Deaf- 
ened?” Frederick T. Hiil, M.D., Water- 
ville, Maine. 

“Why I Am a Member of the Federa- 
tion”: Gordon Berry, M.D., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Paper: Speaker and subject to be an- 

nounced. Discussion. 
P. M.—Elimination Contest (Private) 
for the 1929 National Lip-Reading Tour- 
nament. (Managed for the Federation 
by Miss Elizabeth Brand, Executive 
Secretary, Dayton League for the Hard 
of Hearing.) Note—The five contest- 
ants making the highest score in the 
Elimination Contest will compete for 
the Presidents’ Trophy on Thursday 
morning. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 1929 
A. M—9:00 A. M.—Breakfast for 
Physicians. Dr. William B. Chamber- 
lin in charge of arrangements. 
Editors’ Breakfast. 


9:00 A. M.—12:30 P. M.—Annual Business 


8:00 


8:00 


Meeting. 
Minutes of 1928 meeting. 
Presidential Address: Horace Newhart, 
M.D. 
Reports of Officers and Chairmen of 
Committees. 


Election of Managers. 
Miscellaneous Business. 


12:45 P. M.—Canadian Luncheon. For Cana- 
dians, by birth or by adoption. Miss 
Margaret J. Worcester, Montreal, Chair- 
man. 

Luncheon for Teachers. 

2:30—5:00 P. M.—Teachers’ Council. 

“A Speech Reading Teacher’s Problems 
and Opportunities,” Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

“Speech Reading in Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” ‘Speaker to be announced. 

Open Forum. 

A. “Progress Through Cooperation 
Among Teachers of Speech-Read- 
ing,” Miss Bessie L. Whitaker, 
Michigan State Teachers’ College. 

B. “Our Practice Classes,” Mrs. Juliet 
Clark Corlett, Los Angeles. 

C. “Possibilities in Re-educating the 
Residual Hearing,” Speakers to be 
announced. 

D. “Our Little Lip Readers,” Speakers 
to be announced. 

8:00 P. M.—Reception at the Art Institute. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 1929 

8 :30—9 :30 A. M.—Consultation Service. Mrs. 
Margaret G. Allison, Psychiatric So- 
cial Worker, Speech Readers Guild of 
Boston, presiding. 

Informal symposium on the best type 
of leadership for leagues where there 
is a salaried executive secretary and 
for aes where all work is volunteer 
work. 


9:30 A. M.—12:30 P. M.—Session on the 
Hard of Hearing Child. 
Address : 
Associate Director, American Child — 


Health Association. 

“The Opportunities Which the Univer- 
sity Offers for the Training of Teach- 
ers of Handicapped Children,” Hugh 
Grant Rowell, M.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Health Education at Horace 
Mann School; Assistant Physician to 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 

Address : 

R. G. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Values and Limitations of the Audiome- 
ter,” A. M. Kerr, M.D., Medical Su- 
pervisor, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

“Audiometer Technique in the Public 
Schools,” J. B. Kelly, Member, Tech- 
nical Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

“The Hard of Hearing Child—A Chal- 
lenge,” Mrs. Anne C. Norris, Chairman, 
Committee on Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren, A. F. O. H. H., Boston. 

“The Results of Findings in the Hearing 
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Tests of Children of Verdun, Greater 


Montreal.” 


12:45 P. M.—General Luncheons. 
Luncheon for Social Workers. 


2 :30—5 :00 P. M.—Experience Meeting. Miss 
Margaret J. Worcester, Montreal, 
presiding. 

Radio “Broadcasters.” 

Radio “Listeners In.” 

Effect on the hearing of listening in. 

Hearing range of listener with and 
without hearing aid. 

Size of radio used. 

Special activities in local organizations. 

Other experiences in every day life. 


Evening Free. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1929 


8 :30—9 :30 A. M.—Consultation Service. 


9:30 A. M.—1:00 P. M.—General Session. 

Fourth Lip-Reading Tournament, di- 
rected by Miss Elizabeth Brand, 
Chairman, Tournament Committee. 

“What Can I Do,” Harvey Fletcher, 
Ph.D., incoming President of the Fed- 
eration. 

“Helping the Isolated Deafened People,” 
Mrs. Laura Stovel, Assistant Editor, 
VoLTaA REVIEW. 

“Experiments on the Deafened for the 
Benefit of the Deafened,” Augustus 
G. Pohlman, M.D., Department of 
Anatomy, Saint Louis University 
School of Medicine. 

“Mental Hygiene as Applied to Work 
with the Deafened from the Psychi- 
atric Social Worker’s Point of View,” 
Mrs. Margaret G. Allison, Psychiatric 
Social Worker, Speech Readers Guild 
of Boston. 


1:00 P. M.—Special Luncheons. 

For Contestants in Lip-Reading Tourna- 
ment; for the National Tournament 
Committee; for Chairmen of local Tour- 
nament Committees. 

For Members of the Correspondence 
Club of the Volta Review. 

Other luncheons to be announced. 


2:45 P. M.—Automobile Drive, followed by 
Tea at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
James R. Garfield, Mentor, Ohio. 


7:30 P. M.—Banquet. 

Announcement of new 
place of 1930 meeting. 

Presentation of Birthday Gifts to the 
Federation. : 

Presentation of the Presidents’ Trophy. 

Presentation of the Lough Medal. 

Presentation of the Treasurer’s Trophy. 

Address: Mr. James R. Garfield, Cleve- 
land. 

Music. 


officers and 


Note: The above program is subject to 
change. The June Federation Digest will con- 
tain additional information. Watch for impor- 
tant announcements ! 


Canadian Luncheon 

At the Cleveland Conference for the first 
time in the history of the Federation a Cana- 
dian Constituent Body will be represented, 
The Montreal League has the distinction of 
being. the first Canadian organization to 
affiliate itself with the Federation, thus bring- 
ing to fruition the dream of the founders for 
a truly American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing. 

It seems fitting to acknowledge this fact 
in some way and therefore a special luncheon 
is being planned for all of those who are 
Canadians by birth or by adoption or who 
have have at some previous time lived in a 
part of the British Empire. 

In order to extend a semi-official welcome 
to these international members and _ visitors, 
prominent officials of the Federation will be 
luncheon guests. 

Those who are planning to attend the Cana- 
dian luncheon are requested to notify the 
secretary of the Federation, 1601 35th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





A Special Celebration 

The Federation is ten years old! Ten years 
ago a small group with a broad vision met 
in New York to discuss the advisability of 
a national organization for the hard of hear- 
ing. At the banquet on the night of June 
26th the Federation’s first decade of service 
will be celebrated. 

It has been suggested that individual mem- 
bers of the Federation and organizations for 
the hard of hearing be given the opportunity 
to present the Federation with birthday gifts 
as tokens of their loyalty. On the night of 
the banquet provision will be made for the 
presentation of gifts from those who wish to 
contribute to the further growth and useful- 
ness of the Federation. 





Railroad Information 

The railroads have granted reduced rates 

in connection with the Conference if not less 
than 150 certificates are presented for valida- 
tion to the joint representative of the rail- 
roads, who will be in attendance at the meet- 
ing. 
Tickets will be sold on the certificate plan 
to delegates, members of the organizations, 
members of the Federation, and dependent 
members of their families. 

One way tickets should be purchased to 
Cleveland and a certificate should be obtained 
from the agent at the time you purchase the 
ticket. If this validated certificate is presented 
when you buy your return ticket it will cost 
you only one-half the usual price. 

Be sure to ask your ticket agent for a 
certificate receipt when you buy your ticket 
to Cleveland. Without it you will be unable 
to take advantage of the reduced rate, and 
your failure to present the certificate for 
validation may make it impossible for the 
reduced rates to be granted. 
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Conference Headquarters 


Wade Park Manor, Cleveland’s most charm- 
ing Hotel, at East 107th Street and Park 
Lane, will be the headquarters for the Con- 
ference. This hotel overlooks one of Cleve- 
land’s beautiful parks, and is altogether ideal 
for the Conference headquarters. 

Make your reservations through Mr. Wal- 
ters, care Wade Park Manor, or Miss Mary 
Lee Boyle, Executive Secretary of the Cleve- 
land Association for the Hard of Hearing, 
2638 Euclid Avenue. Wade Park Manor and 
the two adjoining hotels are adequately 
equipped with every comfort. The rooms are 
attractive, the food excellent, and the lounges 
most luxurious. 

Double rooms at The Manor and at the 
two adjoining hotels, Park Lane Villa and 
Fenway Hall, will be $3.50 per person per 
day. There are some less expensive hotels 
in the neighborhood where single rooms can 
be obtained for $1.75 and double rooms for 
$2.00. 

Club Breakfasts: $.50. $.65. and $.75. 

Luncheonette: $.85. 

Group Luncheons: $1.00 per plate (this in- 
cludes service charge.) 

Banquet Tickets: $2.50 each (this includes 
service charge.) 

A la carte serVice at all times. 





For Speech Readers 


In response to the request of certain mem- 
bers of the Federation who will receive no 
aid from the Graybar auditorium equipment, 
a portion of the hall will be reserved for 
them. As many of the papers as possible and 
all of the banquet speeches will be repeated 
for them by persons assigned to this work, 
thus enabling those dependent upon lip-reading 
to have the benefit of the program without 
too great eye strain. 





(Continued from page 275) 


One of the most interesting sights in the 
country is the Cleveland Airport, the largest 
municipally owned airport in the world. This 
is in direct line for mail planes between the 
East, ‘West, North, and South. A light of 
500,000,000 candle power floods the field at 
night for the landing and departing planes. 

Cleveland is the birthplace of the National 
Base Ball Federation, and it ranks high in 
other sports. It is a city of many diversions 
and many points of interest. The Cleveland 
Association for the Hard of Hearing, host 
for the Conference, is planning an afternoon 
drive to introduce the beauties of their city 
to all attending the convention. 

Make your plans to attend the Conference! 
Cleveland is ready to welcome you! 


Please Observe! 


When you register please sign up for the 
Luncheons you desire to attend, for the Ban- 
quet, and for the Afternoon Drive. Adequate 
time must be allowed for making arrange- 
ments that will provide for your comfort. 

Miss Boyle is in charge of Registration 
and Information and will be glad to help 
you in any way. 

Any one wearing a badge marked “Hos- 
pitality” will be glad to be of any possible 
service to you. 





Listeners In, Plan to Have Radio 
Parties! 


Dr. Harvey Fletcher will broadcast a mes- 
sage over the National Broadcasting System 
on June 17 from 7:00 to 7:15 P. M. 

The Medical Session on Monday afternoon, 
June 24th, will be broadcast over station 
WTAM, Cleveland. (Subject to change.) 

It is hoped that the local organizations 
and private persons will have radio parties 
on these two dates so that as many as pos- 
sible of the deafened all over the continent 
will have this wonderful opportunity to hear 
messages of such momentous importance to 
them. Watch for further announcements! 





Announcements 

The Graybar Company will install wiring 
equipment in the Ballroom at Wade Park 
Manor. 

Mr. E. A. Myers will install the radioear 
for the use of deafened members attending 
the meetings of the Board of Managers. 

A registration fee of $.50, will be charged 
those attending the Conference sessions, with 
the exception of guest speakers. 

The Detroit boats will offer reduced rates 
to people traveling to Cleveland by water. 

If you wish to travel to Cleveland by air 
instead of by rail, by water, or by automobile, 
information can be obtained by writing to 
headquarters. 

8:30-9:00 A. M., Tuesday, June 25, is the 
time set aside for the delegates to confer with 
their chairmen for final instructions in regard 
to voting at the Business Meeting. Delegates 
are advised to sit together at the Business 
Meeting, opening at 9:30 A. M., Tuesday, 
June 25. 





COME TO THE 
CLEVELAND 
CONFERENCE! 
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THE ZONE IV CONFERENCE 

Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, Vice-President 
of Zone IV, extends a hearty invitation 
to all hard of hearing people and those in- 
terested in the deafened to visit the Zone 
IV Conference to be held in San Francisco. 
July 3, 4, 5, at the Woman’s City Club, 
465 Post Street. 

Addresses of Welcome will be given by 
Miss Agnes Stowell, President, San Fran- 
cisco League; Miss Lucy Ella Case, Pioneer 
in the work for the hard of hearing in the 
West; Dr. H. B. Graham, Past President, 
San Francisco League; Dr. Harold A. Fletch- 
er, Second Vice-President, San Francisco 
League. 

The condensed programme follows: 

“The Progress of Otological Research in 
Regard to the Child and the Adult,” Dr. 
Wendell C. Phillips, the Founder and 
Honorary President of the Federation. 

“The Relationship of the Otologist and 
the League,” Dr. Horace Newhart, 
retiring President of the Federation. 

“Mental Hygiene,” Dr. V. H. Podstata, 
Professor of Mental Hygiene, University 
of California. 

“The Method of Conducting a Hearing 
Survey,” Miss Blanche Van _ Deveer, 
Teacher in Charge of Lip-Reading, San 
Francisco Schools. 

“The Problem of a Child with a Hearing 
Loss of Over Thirty Sensation Units,” 
Miss Besse L. Kinney, Extension Di- 
vision, Teachers’ College, San Fran- 
cisco. 

“The Problem of the Lip Reading Teacher 
in the Small Town,” Miss Marian J. 


Anderson, Teacher of Lip-Reading in 
Tt Alhambra and Hollywood, 
Calif. 


“Recreation for the Hard of Hearing 
Adult,’ Miss Olive E. Harris, Hostess 
of Camp Friendship. 

“Education Applied to Rehabilitation,” 
Speaker to be announced. 

“What Organizations are Doing—as Seen 
through the Eyes of the Secretary,” 
Miss Betty C. Wright, Secretary of the 
Federation. 

“The Outlook for 1929-30 in Zone IV,” 
Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Zone IV. 

Lip-Reading Tournament, Miss Ruth Bart- 
lett, Chairman, 

Discussion of Organization Problems. 

Teachers’ Round Table and Question Box. 


Among the special features scheduled for 
the Conference are the Get-together Party; 
Radio Broadcasting on subjects pertaining 
to the deafened, by prominent otologists; 
Zone IV Luncheon in honor of visitors from 
other Zones; Luncheon for Social Workers, 
and Tea at San Francisco League; Banquet 
followed by Joint Meeting with National 
Conference of Social Work; Secial Hour 
Entertainment by members of Dramatic 


Club, San Francisco League; Sight-seeing 
Trip as guests of San Francisco League; 
Correspondence Club Dinner and Jamboree. 


New Organization 

On March 20th the Jndiana League for the 
Hard of Hearing was formally organized in 
Indianapolis under the capable guidance of 
Dr. Ralph Chappell and Mrs. George Katz- 
enberger. Miss Gertrude Torrey, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Zone III was present at the organiza- 
tion meeting. Plans are being advanced for 
engaging a social service worker for the 
new league, and some of the members are 
planning to attend the Cleveland Conference, 
Congratulations, Indianapolis! 





Notice! . 

It is the consensus of opinion of the Con- 
stituent Bodies of the Federation that the 
exhibit feature should be omitted at the Cleve- 
land Conference and that the organizations 
concentrate on an exhibit of greater propor- 
tions for the 1930 Conference. 

Provision will be made for a place for 
organization literature. If you have any bulle- 
tins, folders, etc., that you wish to distribute 
bring them to Cleveland. 

The showing of slides will also be omitted 
from this year’s program. 





Announcements have been received of the 
marriage of Mr. Walter Olcott Smith, former 
treasurer of the Federation, and Miss Emily 
Yocum Brownback of Bryn’ Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania, at St. Petersburg, Florida, on April 
8th. Mr. and Mrs. Smith have left for an 
extended trip abroad. The Federation extends 
congratulations and best wishes. 


Mrs. Arthur Cobb, Chairman of the Fed- 
eration Publicity Committee, has arranged for 
brief broadcasts about the Federation from 
Station WTAM, Cleveland. The first of these 
talks took place on Monday, April 15, be- 
tween 5:45 and 6:00 P. M., and will be fol- 
lowed by others every two weeks on the same 
day and at the same hour through June 17th. 








‘A letter has recently been sent out by the 
Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia urging 
the local organizations to sign a petition to 
the motion-picture producers to continue hav- 
ing silent pictures or to use captions in con- 
nection with the talkies. Letters have been 
received at headquarters from individuals and 
organizations all over the country showing the 
widespread interest in the question. It is to 
be hoped that the combined efforts of the 
deafened and those interested in their welfare 
will convince the producers of the advisability 
of recognizing the petition. 





The Membership Drive is forging steadily 
ahead. Watch your bulletin boards for an- 
nouncements sent out by the National Mem- 
bership Chairman and your own local chair- 
men. 





The official photograph of the Conference 
will be taken immediately following the Busi- 
ness Meeting on Tuesday morning. 
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Spring Poem 


What would we do in this world of ours, 
Were it not for dreams ahead? 


For thorns are mixed with the blooming 
flowers, 
No matter which path we tread. 
—Anon. 
It Is Like This!—‘Acquiring skill in 


speech-reading,” declares a well-known teacher 
of lip-reading, who does not wish to be quoted 
by name, “is helped greatly by the natural 
or acquired knack of putting two-and-two 
together, of reasoning swiftly from the known 
to the unknown, from the seen to the unseen 
movements. It is like the man who stopped 
at the drugstore and said, ‘My wife asked me 
to call here for something on my way home, 
but I’ve forgotten what it is I was to get. 
I think it had something to do with the 
battle of the Great Lakes. Can you name the 
Great Lakes?’ The clerk nodded and began 
to name them. At Erie the man stopped him. 
‘That’s it,’ he declared. ‘Now, what happened 
at Erie—what battle, or something like that?’ 
The clerk thought for a moment. ‘Why,’ he 
said, ‘it was at Lake Erie that Commodore 
Perry— The customer raised his hand. 
‘Stop!’ he ordered. ‘I have it. My wife asked 
me to get some paregoric.’” 
Travel Hints 
A walrus in an Arctic sea 
Can find abundant space, 
But in a Pullman washroom he 


Is greatly out of place. 
—Judge. 


Asking Questions.—An inquisitive passen- 
ger was questioning the engineer during a stop 
at a small town. 

“What is the average life of an engine— 
a locomotive?” he asked. 

“About thirty years, I think,” replied the 
engineer. 

“I should think a tough looking thing like 
that would last much longer,” insisted the 


passenger. 
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“Probably it would,” replied the somewhat 
bored engineer, solemnly, “if it didn’t smoke 
so much.” 


Those Good Old Days.—In the good old 
days, as Tennyson reminds us, the young 
man’s fancy, in the spring, lightly turned to 
thoughts of love Perhaps that may be true 
today, of the young men, but the girls! 
Listen to this: 


THE WAY LOVE AFFECTS ME 


I’d rather have asparagus 
When it is hard to get— 
I’d rather have asparagus 
Than any beau I’ve met. 
I’d rather have some lizard shoes, 
While lizard shoes are smart— 
I’d rather have some lizard shoes 
Than any faithful heart. 
I’d rather have a printed frock 
Before they mark ’em down— 
I’d rather have a printed frock 
Than any man in town. 

—The Goblin. 


Hearing Too Good.—It seems that folks 
with rather too sensitive hearing equipment 
sometimes suffer as much as those with im- 
paired machinery. At least the Altlantic 
Journal tells the story of Bill Roarer who 
had a tremendously loud voice. One. cold 
morning he came into the village post-office 
and shouted out “GOOD MORNING, SAM! 
HOW ARE YOU?” The postmaster ex- 
plained that he was quite well and inquired 
politely, “AND HOW ARE YOU, BILL?” 
“ALMOST FROZEN!” roared Bill. “I CAN 
HARDLY TALK.” At that a nervous ap- 
pearing man who was making out a money 
order blank put it down hastily and started 
to leave. “What’s the matter?” demanded the 
postmaster, noticing the man’s haste. “Noth- 
ing,” replied the nervous man. “I just want 
to get away from here before that man’s 


voice thaws out!” 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientifie Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. |. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. |. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M. A. GOLpsTEIN, Director - - ~- Miss JULIA M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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